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Complete Teaching Equipment for... 
“FRIENDLY HOUR” READERS 





List Price 
Teachers’ Manual for Friendly Hour First Year . tsess 2 
Teachers’ Manuals for Friendly Hour Readers, Books Two and Three (e ach) sc Cote .48 


(These manuals are comprehensive teaching guides based on the most progressive methods. 
Each manual gives an overview of the reading problems for the grade w ich it covers. ) 




















Perception Cards for Friendly Hour Pre-Primer and Primer (one set) . 5.00 
(Indispensable for teaching, fixing, and testing vocabulary and for building reading units.) 
Perception Cards for Friendly Hour Reader, Book One .. . 3.00 , 
(Very useful for testing vocabulary for comparative study of similarities in ‘configuration of 
words and phonic elements, and for sentence building.) 
Chart Holder for Perception Cards 2.00 
(Extremely useful for displaying new voc abul: ary and new re ading units and for review of words 
‘ and sentences during the entire first year.) 
Friendly Hour Chart . ..... 4.00 
(An enlarged reproduction, in book form, of the first 35 pag ses of the Pre. -Primer, including 
e pictures and reading units. Conveniently supported against the wall with a rod and hooks.) 
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NEW YORK CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street CHICAGO | 





















Four Factors that help Good Teeth are: Proper 
Food, Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. There is a reason, a time 
and place for Chewing Gum. It helps keep teeth 


nice looking and it helps supply chewing exercise. 


University Research Forms the Basis of Our Adver- 
tising. The National Association of Chewing Gum 


Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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Smith Succeeds Bass 





W. A. BASS 


Retiring Commissioner 


N THE LAST DAY of the 

old year headlines of Ten- 

nessee’s leading newspapers 
blazoned the announcement, “Smith 
Succeeds Bass as Commissioner 
of Education.” To some the 
announcement held no significance 
whatever; to others it merely 
meant a change in the governor’s 
cabinet, and, as such, evoked mild 
speculation as to the political sig- 
nificance thereof. But to teachers 
of Tennessee and the cause of public 
education in the state it held sig- 
nificance surpassed in importance by 
none which had appeared in the 
newspapers since the announcement 
last spring that the T. E. A.’s school 
bill had been enacted. 

For several years prior to the re- 
organization of the state teachers 
association it was contended in some 
quarters that the commissioner and 
state department of education 


dominated the organization and dic- 


tated its policies. Since 1923 the 
commissioner of education had 
regularly been elected  secretary- 


treasurer of the association, and, in 
this capacity, had conducted all cor- 
respondence, managed the finances, 
and figured prominently in the selec- 
tion of committees, arrangements of 
annual meetings and formulation of 
policies of the organization. In the 
absence of adequate funds for the 
employment of a full-time executive 
secretary-treasurer, such service was 
of inestimable value, and the growth 
and effectiveness of the state teachers 
association during the decade 1923- 
33 was due largely to the vision and 
tireless efforts of its secretary-treas- 
urer, Commissioner P. L. Harned. 
Nevertheless, as the organization in- 
creased its membership, broadened 
its functions and accumulated more 
funds, it was deemed advisable to re- 
organize the association and employ 
an executive secretary-treasurer who 
might devote his entire time to the 
duties formerly performed by the 
commissioner of education. 

Some interpreted the reorganiza- 
tion to mean a distinct severing of 
relations between the state teachers 
association and the state depart- 
ment of education, and rejoiced that 
the association at last was in position 
to fight the commissioner of educa- 
tion, if occasion demanded. Had 
this conception persisted during the 
past five years the cause of public 
education in Tennessee would have 
suffered. 

Fortunately, such has not been the 
case. Since the time of the associa- 
tion’s reorganization, its officers and 
members of the state department of 
education have regarded the formu- 
lation and promotion of a progres- 
sive public school program as their 
common objective, and have worked 





J. M. SMITH 


Incoming Commissioner 


cooperatively toward that end. The 
association has recognized in the 
commissioner an individual whose 
knowledge of school conditions and 
problems throughout the state makes 
him valuable to any group responsi- 
ble for the formulation of programs 
for school improvement, whose in- 
timate contact with the governor, his 
cabinet and members of the legisla- 
ture places him in a key position to 
promote legislation, and whose effi- 
ciency in administering the laws en- 
acted must determine the ultimate 
success of any state school program. 
The commissioner of education, in 
turn, has recognized in the associa- 
tion an organization whose influence 
is sufficient to secure enactment of 
progressive school laws, and whose 
cooperation is necessary for the suc- 
cessful performance of his duties. 

Throughout Walter D. Cocking’s 
administration the state department 
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of education and the T. E, A, 
worked “hand in hand” in formu- 
lating and promoting the famed 
Tennessee Educational Commission’s 
program. The ten-member commis- 
sion included among its members the 
president and one council member 
of the T. E. A., and the campaign 
for enactment of its proposed pro- 
gram was sponsored by the state 
teachers organization. The com- 
mission’s report contained the essen- 
tial features of the T. E. A.’s eight- 
point school program, and the edu- 
cational campaign of 1934 provided 
a background for the association’s 
more extensive and successful cam- 
paign of 1935-36. 

That W. A. Bass should continue 
his predecessor’s policy of coopera- 
tion with the T. E. A. was only 
natural, since for four years prior to 
his appointment as commissioner of 
education he had served as executive 
secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion. His promotion to the com- 
missionership during the early days 
of the seventieth general assembly 
placed him in a most favorable po- 
sition to continue before the legisla- 
ture the campaign he had directed 





before the people during the past 
two years for enactment of the eight- 
point school program. The major 
contribution of his administration 
toward “the advancement of the 
cause of education to the end that 
adequate educational opportunities 
may be provided for the youth of 
the state of Tennessee” were: 
1. Increase of $4,544,000 in annual 
state appropriations for public 
education distributed as follows: 
$3,000,000 for elementary schools 
$250,000 for high schools 
$100,000 for rural school libraries 
$450,000 for transportation 
$50,000 for supervision 
$534,000 for higher education 
$160,000 for vocational education 
Total, $4,544,000 (in excess of 
the 1936 appropriation for the 
same purposes). 
Enactment of legislation requir- 
ing two years of college training 
for beginning elementary teach- 
ers. 
3. Establishment of minimum stand- 
ards for rural elementary schools. 
For a number of years Mr. Bass 
had been generally recognized as the 
leader of public school forces of the 


i) 


state; and the announcement of his 
resignation from the commissioner- 
ship to accept the superintendency 
of the Nashville City Schools caused 
leading educators no little appre- 
hensions regarding the selection of 
his successor. A new commissioner’s 
lack of wisdom and diplomacy in 
administering the new law might de- 
feat the entire purpose for which it 
was enacted ; his susceptibility to dic- 
tation of politicians might hopelessly 
involve the entire school system in 
politics; his egotism might prompt 
him to jealousy of any movement or 
organization not directly under his 
domination. 

Friends of education breathed a 
sigh of relief when Governor Brown- 
ing announced the appointment of 
J. M. Smith to succeed W. A. Bass 
as state commissioner of education. 
The popularity of his selection was 
evidenced by the hoard of letters, tele- 
grams, and phone calls which flooded 
the governor’s office prior to his ap- 
pointment of a successor to Mr. 
Bass. Unsolicited, educational lead- 
ers from every section of the state 
descended upon Capitol Hill to urge 

(Continued on page twenty-six) 
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When a Million Teachers Join 


Ten Guiding Principles in Teacher 
Organization 


HE DAY of individualistic 
effort in the achievement of 
comprehensive enterprises has 
all but passed. Men do not strive 
individually or alone. This is a 
period of chain business, comprehen- 
sive industrial enterprises, collective 
bargaining, and cooperative and con- 
certed effort to achieve and to accom- 
plish. The individual physician, 
lawyer, engineer, and professional 
man in general realizes the necessity 
of cooperative effort. The result has 
been a closely knit and effective or- 
ganization of the members of the 
leading professions. Realizing the 
necessity for such cooperation, teach- 
ers are asking, “What is the most 
effective type of organization for the 
teaching profession ?” 


Some Specific Suggestions Regarding 
the N. E. A. 


The following suggestions are 
given with the belief that the most 
effective organization of teachers will 
not be in the development of new 
associations, but that it will be in 
making the N. E. A. and the state as- 
sociations more effective. 

1. Membership in the N. E. A. 
should be continued at two dollars. 
Fifty cents of this amount should be 
used to support the Journal of the 
National Education Association. If 
every teacher in the United States 
became a member of the N. E. A., 
approximately $500,000 would be 
available to finance the Journal. 

2. Practically all the space in the 
Journal should be given to data show- 
ing and comparing the status of 
teachers and teaching with the status 
of other workers and professions. 
Such information will help to create 
a group consciousness among the 
million teachers in this country. 

3. In order to secure 100 per cent 
membership, or any percentage ap- 
proaching this figure, it will be neces- 
sary to place 100 additional men and 
women in the field to travel through 
all the states selling the idea to the 





Allotments of the two dollar membership 
fee are given on the basis of how the N 
E. A. dollar is spent, as given in the Journal 
for November 1933, p. 223, and on the 
basis of practically 100 per cent enrollment 
in the N. E. A. 


DENNIS H. COOKE 
Professor of School Administration 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
teachers. Judging from the alloca- 
tion of the N. E. A. dollar, previously 
cited, approximately $150,000 is 
being spent annually for general con- 
trol, operating expenses, and enroll- 
ment. To put 100 additional men 
and women in the field would proba- 
bly add $250,000 to this amount, in- 
creasing it to $400,000 which is 
twenty per cent of $2,000,000 (the 
price of one million memberships). 
Forty cents out of each two dollar 
membership will probably be neces- 
sary to provide this indirect service. 
To raise the additional $250,000, the 
directors of the N. E. A. should con- 
sider the issuance and sale of 2,500 
baby bonds, or credit certificates 
($100 denominations), to be retired 
gradually over a period of years. 

4. It is further suggested that the 
N. E. A. hold geographical meetings 
each year as do many of the state 
educational associations. If at least 
five such meetings were held, it would 
be possible for a much larger num- 
ber of teachers to attend and have a 
voice in its operation. One of the 
most frequent objections to the N. 
E. A. is that too few classroom 
teachers have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the determination of poli- 
cies. These meetings would proba- 
bly necessitate the expenditure by 
the N. E. A. of approximately 
$100,000, or ten cents out of each two 
dollar membership. 

5. The other one dollar of each 
membership fee (approximately 
$1,000,000) would be available to 
continue the present policy of the 
N. E. A., on a broader and more ef- 
fective basis, of providing direct 
service to teachers and teaching 
through research, publication, field 
work, correspondence, and other 
methods. Attention is called here to 
the comprehensiveness of the activi- 
ties carried on by the N. E. A., as 
published in the Journal for Novem- 
ber, 1933, pages 218-24. All of these 
activities should, of course, be con- 
tinued, but increased revenue from a 
million members will make it pos- 
sible to expand them greatly. A few 
suggestions are offered here. 





It will be necessary to reach the 
lay public through sources other than 
the Journal. It is suggested that the 
N. E. A. spend a rather large portion 
of the proposed $1,000,000 in creat- 
ing a favorable public opinion toward 
proper types of educational legisla- 
tion which will improve teaching and 
the professional status of teachers. 
It will probably prove profitable to 
purchase space in such magazines as 
the Saturday Evening Post and other 
similar publications that go to the lay 
public. A few of the big facts per- 
taining to teaching and the profes- 
sional status of teachers should be in- 
cluded in each issue of this type of 
publication, but never should the 
data become so involved that it will 
not be read. Space in the leading 
newspapers might be used profitably 
for certain high-type column adver- 
tising. Additional funds might be 
expended profitably for radio broad- 
casting. Always it should be kept in 
mind that such energy, effort, and 
expenditures should be in a direction 
that will reach the laymen. The N. 
E. A. should send without cost a 
small monthly publication to chair- 
men of county and city boards of 
education, showing the relation of 
the status of teachers and teaching to 
that of other workers and occupa- 
tions. It is further suggested that 
the N. E. A. carry on a campaign to 
get out the teacher vote for those 
federal candidates and issues that are 
sympathetic toward education. 


Activities and Functions of the State 
Education Associations 

1. Membership in the state asso- 
ciations should be two dollars per 
year. Seventy-five cents of this 
amount should be used to support the 
state journal. If every teacher 
should become a member of his state 
education association, ample funds 
would be available to finance the 
journal on this basis. The other $1.25 
of the two dollar membership fee 
should be used to support educational 
lobbies and an effective teacher place- 
ment bureau. The services of this 
bureau should be available to all 
members of the state association 
without any extra charge. 

2. Educational lobbies should be 
made effective with the highest type 

(Continued on page twenty-eight) 
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Aluminum, a New Metal for Industrial Art Classes in 


N A COMPARATIVELY re- 

cent period aluminum has _ be- 

come one of the great metals of 
the modern age, ranking fifth in the 
scale of metals used. Regardless of 
this rank in use, it is not only new 
but practically unknown in many of 
our metal courses in high schools and 
teacher-training institutions. 

There is an urgent need for an 
appreciation of the position of 
aluminum with other metals and 
some definite information and guid- 
ance in materials, equipment, and 
manipulative processes that are req- 
uisite for successful aluminum art 
metal in an industrial arts course. 
There is need for guidance that will 
meet the requirements for both a 
prevocational and a general explora- 
tory experience in metalwork in the 
junior and senior high school. This 
metal in its various forms and alleys 
makes attractive, permanent, and 


creative projects in which pupils take 
much pride and interest. 
The story of commercial aluminum 


Tennessee 


V. F. GODDARD 
Superintendent, Alcoa City Schools 


 .——— _ ——— — 
> ae 


begins with the present generation. 
It is the story of the achievement 





of modern science. and invention. 
No ancient heritage of antiquity 
adorns its album to which school- 


masters can point with revered de- 
corum. Aluminum was not isolated 
until 1825. In 1854 it sold for $545 
per pound and was considered su- 
perior to gold in adorning the tables 
of kings and princes. 

It remained for Charles Martin 
Hall in 1886 to discover the process 
by which aluminum could be eco- 
nomically produced, and to bring the 
price from its former heights of $545 
per pound to less than twenty-five 
cents per pound. In 1886 the pro- 
duction in the United States was 
about one and a half tons, and has 
steadily increased until in 1936 it was 
112,464 tons. It is of interest to 
teachers of Tennessee that more than 


a third of the production of this 
metal in the United States passes 
through manufacturing plants in 
Tennessee. 

In 1886 Charles Martin Hall dis- 
covered the electric process by which 
aluminum is separated from: its 
oxide, alumina. Hall was a young 
college graduate of one year from 
Oberlin College, Ohio. His labora- 
tory was a woodshed back of his 
father’s home. About the same time 
Paul Heroult of France accidentally 
made the same discovery. The sig- 
nificant fact of Hall’s discovery was 
that through persistent and definite 
aim this lad of twenty-two years had 
made a discovery that many great 
scientists had failed to make after 
fifty years of work. The furnace 
and bellows, in fact, all of his ap- 
paratus, were made in this crude 
workshop. He had no money with 
which to purchase suitable apparatus 
for his laboratory, and thus found it 
necessary to spend much time and 
skilled effort in constructing his 





Alcoa High School Industrial Arts Class and Aluminum Handiwork 
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equipment. This characteristic of strength, and lightness. The metal Mt 
steadfastness and determination is nonmagnetic and thus valuable in Here and There with 


marked all his early efforts and those 
of his associates in solving many 
pioneer problems of the manufac- 
ture and fabrication of the new 
metal and developing new markets 
for it. 

Hall and his associates proceeded 
to produce the pig aluminum, and 
thought there would be an immediate 
and large demand for it, but after a 
few initial orders the manufacturers 
said, in substance, “It is no good; 
we have iron, copper, and tin, and 
they cannot be beat.” So Hall had 
to proceed to fabricate the pig 
aluminum, make it into finished 
products, and prove its worth and 
place as another metal. 

It is worthy of note that aluminum 
is in such great abundance that it 
comprises over eight per cent of the 
earth’s crust ; only oxygen and silicon 
among the elements are found in 
greater quantities, but only in recent 
times has it been known and made 
available. It is the earth’s most 
abundant metal and is the lightest in 
common use. 

The use of aluminum has been due 
to certain characteristics that give it 
a special field of adaptability. It has 
a silvery appearance. A combination 
of strength and lightness is a most 
conspicuous quality. In cubical con- 
tent it weighs about one-third as 
much as iron. Its tensile strength 
is exceeded only by iron and copper. 
Due to its lightness and strength, its 
alloys are used in large quantities in 
the manufacture of automobiles and 
airplanes. It is recently being in- 
troduced into heavy structural work 
such as bridge building where light- 
ness required. More uniform 
cooking temperature due to heat con- 
ductivity, light weight, and resist- 
ance to corrosion are reasons for its 
use in cooking utensils. It is light, 
durable, does not rust like tinware or 
chip like granite, and is not easily 
acted upon by vegetable acids. 

Weight for weight it conducts elec- 
tricity better than any other metal. 
It is replacing copper in long-dis- 
tance and high-tension power trans- 


is 








mission lines due to its conductivity, 

7 TOLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE > 
“*A School of Efficiency” 

Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President : 


Parise, Tennessee 
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radio shielding. 

Aluminum foil is replacing tin foil 
for many purposes. Aluminum leaf 
has supplanted silver leaf for letter- 
ing, and has found much use on 
coated paper, magazines, candy 
boxes, and advertising. Aluminum 
paint is used both as a primer and 
complete paint. Many novelties are 
made from aluminum and its alloys. 
The metal is also used for furniture, 
decorative paneling, and architecture. 
This brief of some of the important 
present-day uses of the metal should 
challenge due consideration for its 
study and practice in metal courses. 

The qualities of aluminum make it 
well fitted for metalwork in the 
schools. It is malleable, ductile, and 
light—a beautiful metal that can be 
given fine polishes. It makes at- 
tractive and valuable projects that 
appeal to the interest and creative 
ability of the students. It is far 
superior to the useless tin can proj- 
ects. It lends itself to all the opera- 
tions in art metalwork such as rais- 
ing, bending, twisting, planishing, and 
other decorative processes. It is an- 
other metal, and its nature in many 
respects is different from the other 
metals. Capable instruction and ex- 
perience is necessary for successful 
work with the different types and 
alloys of aluminum. 

The question often asked, 
“What does it cost in metal and 
equipment?” Due to its light weight. 
it is cheaper than copper, brass, or 
nickel silver. The total cost of tools 
and other equipment for a class of 
fifteen to twenty ranges from $115 
to $175. Our shop inventories 
$168.47. This price is small when 
compared to the cost of bench wood- 
work in which a single machine, a 
variety saw for example, may cost 
as much as $350. 

Our conclusions are drawn from 
four years’ experience in observing 
aluminum used in high school in- 
dustrial arts classes. It is a suc- 
cessful medium for metalwork and 
meets the objectives of a general in- 
dustrial arts course. The projects 
have both beauty and utility, and are 
not expensive. Such a course should 
prove popular and deserves to be 
added as an elective in any high 
school teaching other forms of in- 
dustrial arts. 
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Tennessee Teachers 


_ (We are depending on secretaries of county and 
city teachers associations to supply the news items 
or this column.—The Editor.] 

Fayette County 

Promoted—Joseph Martin, former 
principal of Somerville Elementary 
School, to county superintendency 
of Fayette County, succeeding Enoch 
L. Mitchell, who resigned to enter 
Peabody College. 

Returned—David Givens, former 
principal of Moscow Elementary 
School, more recently hotel and 
restaurant inspector for state, to ac- 
cept principalship of Somerville Ele- 
mentary School. 

Married — Miss Eva Thomas, 
teacher of third grade in Moscow 
Elementary School, to C. E. Kendall 
of Ridgely. 

Miss Rebecca Grantham, teacher 
in Fayette County High School, to 
Fred Thomas Wooten, Jr., teacher 
in Fayetteville High School. 

—Submitted by Bertie Johnson. 


State Department of Education 
Convalescing—Ollie Pitts, ener- 
getic and capable director of school- 
house planning in state department 
of education; expected “back in 
harness” next week. 


Lauderdale County 

Enrolled—Some thirty teachers of 
Lauderdale County in Union Uni- 
versity extension course conducted 
weekly in Ripley by Mr. Sargent. 

Gone North — Miss Katheryn 
Buchan, fourth grade teacher in 
Henning, to become secretary and 
daughter’s governess of Mrs. Mor- 
gan in Fairville, Pa. 

Miss Frances Thompson, former 
principal of Luckett School, to 
Macy, Nebraska, as government 
teacher on Indian Reservation. 

Returned—R. L. Conley to super- 
intendency of Halls after several 
years’ absence as principal of Ridgely 
High School and education director 
of state fish and game department. 

Gone West—Miss Margaret Al- 
ston to teach in Arkansas. 

Teaching First Year in Lauderdale 
County—Ruth Sneed of Knoxville, 
home economics at Halls; Mary Ann 
IVarren, home economics at Ripley; 
Elizabeth Watson of Dyersburg, 
high school at Halls; H. F. Webb 
of Noxapater, Mississippi, science at 
Ripley. 

—Submitted by Mrs. J. B. Ellis. 
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Attractive School Homes for Children 


HE STATE department of 

education realizes that one of 

the chief factors in the program 
for the improvement of instruction 
is the improvement of the school en- 
vironment. With the passing of the 
“little red schoolhouse” is also the 
passing of the traditional schoolroom 
with its rows of desks fastened to 
the floor, recitation benches, and bare 
walls. The old question, long de- 
bated by debating clubs—which is 
more important, heredity or environ- 
ment ?—may have renewed signifi- 
cance when put into a modern trend 
of thought—which is more impor- 
tant, what the child brings to school 
or what he finds there? 

The home has always occupied 
and should continue to occupy first 
place in guiding and directing the 
physical, mental, and moral develop- 
ment of children. Certain responsi- 
bilities in the education of children 
have been delegated to the school. 
Inasmuch as children are entrusted 


R. Lee Thomas, State Elementary Supervisor, 
and Mary Hall, Regional Elementary 
Supervisor for Middle Tennessee 


c 
— es SO 


; 
to the care of the school at least six 
hours daily during eight months of 
the vear, it is of significant impor- 
tance that the school provide whole- 
some surroundings and afford an en- 
vironment conducive to learning in 
order that the function of the school 
may be satisfactorily performed. 
What should the child find in the 
school of today? He should find a 
school home that is a place of beauty 
and interest. There should be an 
atmosphere stimulating to learning. 
The grounds should be ample, weil 
and planted with well-ar- 
The 


cared for, 
ranged shrubbery and trees. 
classrooms should be “living rooms” 
They 


instead of “reciting rooms.” 
should be filled with living things— 
active boys and girls, plants, and 
They should be furnished 


animals. 





with movable seats, chairs, or desks ; 
shelves and tables well-stocked with 
desirable books, magazines, news- 
papers, and other instructional sup- 
exhibits, environmental ma- 
terial: bulletin boards filled with 
pupils’ work, and other materials of 
interest; attractive and _ substantial 
wastebaskets ; windows, with shades 
and colorful drapes, providing light 
and ventilation; attractive pictures 
properly hung on the walls. The 
classrooms should be examples of 
cleanliness and sanitation. These are 
some of the things the children 
should find at school. 

Who should be responsible for 
transforming schoolrooms into at- 
tractive homes for children? This 
should be a cooperative undertaking, 
under the direction of the principals 
and teachers, in which the patrons 
and pupils should participate. The 
children should be encouraged to as- 

(Continued on page eight) 


plies; 





Courtesy Tennessee Valley Authority, Wilson Dam School, Sheffield, Alabama 
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Peabody Inaugural 
Ceremonies 





DR. S. C. GARRISON 


The inauguration program for Dr. 


Sidney Clarence Garrison, fifth 
president of Peabody College, and 
speakers at two symposiums ar- 
ranged in connection with the inau- 
guration were announced Saturday 
by Peabody College officials. 

The inauguration is scheduled for 
Friday morning, February 4, at 10 
o’clock in the college Social-Religious 
building. Greetings from the alumni 
will be extended by President A. W. 
Birdwell, of Stephen F. Austin State 


Teachers College, Nacogdoches, 
Texas. 
Dr. W. F. Russell, dean of the 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will deliver the principal ad- 
dress of the morning, followed by 
Dr. Garrison who will give his in- 
augural address. 

Other Speakers 

Other speakers and organizations 
they represent include: Dr. C. B. 
Glenn, Birmingham, Ala., American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors; Dr. C. A. Ives, Baton Rouge, 
La., Southern Association of Col- 
leges; Dr. C. W. Hunt, Oneonta, N. 
Y., American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges; and Bishop H. J. Mik- 
ell, Atlanta, chairman of Peabody 
board of trustees. 

On Thursday, February 3, a sym- 
posium on “Public Education in the 
South” will be conducted at Peabody 
College. Dr. B. L. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of Mississippi State College for 
Women, will preside. 


Pressing problems in finances of 
Southern public education will be 
discussed by Dr. Howard Dawson, 
director of Division of Rural Serv- 
ice, National Education Association, 
and Dr. Lorena Stretch, professor 
of education at Baylor University, 
will speak on instruction problems in 
Southern public education. Dr. H. 
L. Donovan, president of Eastern 
IXentucky Teachers College, will dis- 
cuss “A Program for the Educa- 
tion of Southern Teachers.” 

Friday Symposium 

A symposium on “The Influence 
of Public Education Upon the Fu- 
ture of the South” will be held Fri- 
day afternoon after the formal in- 
auguration ceremonies. Dr. C. C. 
Sherrod, president of East Tennes- 
see State Teachers College, Johnson 
City, will preside. 

Speakers, who will take up vari- 
ous phases of influence of public edu- 
cation, will include: Royal Bailey 
Farnum, director of Rhode Island 
School of Design, on “Influence in 
the Arts”; Dr. B. E. Geer, president 
of Furman University, on “Influence 
in the Industries”; and George Fort 
Milton, editor of the Chattanooga 
News, on “Influence in the Profes- 
sions."—The Nashville Tennessean, 
January 2, 1938. 

o 


Attractive School Homes for 
Children 
(Continued from page seven) 
sume responsibility in the proper 
care and use of the school plant. 

There is an old saying that “as is 
the teacher, so is the school.” The 
truth in this saying is evident. In a 
school system with the same super- 
vision, supplies, etc., provided to all 
schools, the contrast in the care of 
buildings and grounds, appearance of 
classrooms, attitude of pupils, and 
quality of instruction is striking 
among neighboring schools. It is 
also believed that instruction is best 
in schools where teachers are inter- 
ested to the extent that the necessary 
effort is put forth to have attractive 
surroundings and adequate instruc- 
tional materials. 

The picture below illustrates an at- 
tractive “living room” at school. 
With little effort and some careful 
planning, dark and unattractive class- 
rooms may be transformed into 
cheerful places of interest and 
beauty. 


Vanderbilt Inaugural 
Ceremonies 





DR. O. C. CARMICHAEL 


Formal inauguration of Dr. Oliver 
C. Carmichael as the third chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University will be held 
on February 5, 1938, attended by 
outstanding educators and _ profes- 
sional leaders from all over America. 

The inauguration will be made the 
occasion for a symposium on higher 
education in the South, with sessions 
devoted to the liberal arts and 
sciences, medicine, engineering, law, 
theology, nursing, and postgraduate 
education. 

Dr. Carmichael, elected chancellor 
by the Vanderbilt Board of Trust 
early in 1937, took over the duties 
July 1, relieving Chancellor James H. 
Kirkland, now serving as chancellor 
emeritus after forty-four years at the 
helm of Vanderbilt. 

Dr. Carmichael came to Vander- 
bilt in 1935 as dean of the graduate 
school and senior college. Up to 
that time he had been president of 
Alabama College for nine years. He 
is a Rhodes Scholar, member of Phi 
Zeta Kappa, and former officer in 
both the British and American 
armies. Through his leadership of 
the reorganized graduate school of 
Vanderbilt University, he has taken 
a prominent part in the recent de- 
velopment of educational trends in 
this country. 

Prominent on the inaugural pro- 
gram will be an address by President 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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The Community as a Source of Instructional Materials 


EACHERS are __ frequently 

criticized because of and asked 

to. defend the materials they 
teach in their courses. Often the 
basis of such criticism is that the 
materials in question are removed 
from real life situations. Sometimes 
the point is made that situations, al- 
though fundamentally real, assume 
an unreal aspect when studied in text- 
books; the child has a tendency to 
consider verbal material as merely 
so much book learning, something 
which has to be memorized or other- 
wise manipulated, without realizing 
that this material has a real counter- 
part in the lives of actual people in 
actual life situations. There is no 
doubt that much of this criticism is 
justifiable. We, as teachers, fre- 
quently do not ourselves understand 
that the materials we teach have a 
real existence outside of the text- 
book ; no doubt some of us would fail 
to recognize its actuality if perchance 
it was encountered in real life. Thus 
we teach materials dealing with pov- 
erty, when it may be literally true 
that some of us, and many of our 
pupils, have never actually seen a 
poverty-stricken home. 

The criticism that subject matter 
is removed from real life has par- 
ticular pertinence when applied to 
those areas of instruction which have 
direct social significance. As one 
field in which this criticism has par- 
ticular validity, let us consider the 
social studies. Throughout this area 
we deal with the action and interac- 
tion of individual people in their so- 
cial setting. We attempt to trace the 
origins and to give our boys and girls 
a fundamental understanding of the 
social institutions, beliefs, patterns of 
conduct, etc., which society has slow- 
ly and painfully evolved. We give 
consideration to the various difficyl- 
ties that have been encountered and 
sometimes consider some of the 
weaknesses which experience has 
indicated should be remedied. How- 
ever, all, or at least most, of this ac- 
tivity is carried on with verbal ma- 
terials of instruction without being 
clearly related to the personal lives of 
pupils. 

Such a condition as this cannot be 
desirable if, as we believe, one of the 
main goals of our public schools is 


S. E. TORSTEN LUND 
Associate Professor of Education 

. University of Tennessee , 
that of social integration of the 
younger generation. We have been 
told that we are to prepare boys and 
girls for effective participation in a 
democracy. We have also been told 
that the most effective means of 
training men and women to be effec- 
tive citizens of a democracy is to let 
them grow up, work, and play in a 
democracy; that our school pro- 
cedures should bear a close resem- 
blance to the procedures that will be 
used in actual adult living after one 
leaves school. Yet our instruction in 
the important area of the social 
studies is most often limited to a 
“question and answer” consideration 
of a textbook. 

This situation seems surprising 
when we realize that any school is 
placed in the midst of the best pos- 
sible instructional material—the com- 
munity itself. What better instruc- 
tional material can a teacher find in 
studying civics than the actual civil 
government of the local community ? 
If the class is considering the prob- 
lem of maintaining public health, 
where can better material be found 
than in studying the local community 
health organization? If the problem 
be that of training for intelligent con- 
sumption of goods and services, what 
more effective means could be found 
than that of taking pupils into the 
community stores and leading them 
to discover for themselves the diffi- 
culties which confront the average 
citizen in planning and executing his 
purchases? Or again, we may be 
studying the standard of living and 
its essential elements. Would it not 
be desirable to center that study 
around the living standards of the 
local community, at least as a point 
of departure for a wider study of 
the problem? With regard to the 
problem of social and economic se- 
curity, would it not be well for pupils 
to survey their own community, the 
local almshouse, seasonal changes in 
employment, etc.? In practically any 
segment of the social studies, it 
should be possible to bring to bear 
on the children’s training actual situa- 
tions taken from the community life 
with which they are already familiar. 





To be sure, there are difficulties 
which will have to be overcome. The 
teacher’s training and background 
may not have prepared him to lead 
boys and girls in this type of school 
activity. Too frequently teachers are 
almost entirely ignorant of actual real 
life situations involved in the verbal 
materials with which they so glibly 
deal. Sometimes such ignorance is 
due to a total lack of interest in social 
problems. Sometimes it is due to the 
common practice of hiring as teach- 
ers individuals born, reared, and edu- 
cated in the same community in 
which they are attempting to teach, 
a practice which results quite natu- 
rally in a reduced ability of teachers 
to sense local problems. Sometimes it 
is due to pure and unadulterated lazi- 
ness, for, to be sure, the use of local 
community materials requires a good 
deal more work and planning than 
the relatively simple procedure of as- 
signing the next eight pages in some 
textbook. However, we suspect that 
fundamentally the fault is in the 
training institutions responsible for 
preparing these teachers in that they 
offered no opportunity to learn the 
social sciences by actual contact with 
real life situations; consequently, 
many teachers have no clear under- 
standing of how to go about institut- 
ing and directing such activities. 

A second difficulty in giving school 
children contact with real situations 
arises from the unwillingness of some 
communities to have their children 
study the actual local scene. Maybe 
they fear that what these inquisitive 
youngsters discover will not be en- 
tirely to the credit of their parents 
and the adult community in general, 
or maybe they have a mistaken idea 
that children should be shielded from 
early contact with real life. This atti- 
tude seems wholly inexcusable in a 
country which is ostensibly demo- 
cratic. The school generation will, in 
a few short years, be expected to step 
in and run the machinery whicholdage 
and death will remove from the con- 
trol of the older generation. It would 
seem to be only common sense to 
have boys and girls gradually become 
acquainted with the complexity of the 
problems which they will eventually 
meet and to develop a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the community wel- 
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fare. Incidentally, such activities on 
the part of school children might 
provide an excellent incentive for 
adults to do a better and more effi- 
cient job of citizenship. 

Still a third difficulty faces us. 
Many communities feel that the 
school is and should be separated 
from the actual life of the commu- 
nity ; that the school, together with its 
teaching staff, should be isolated ; 
that it is a place where children are 
sent to be inculcated with accepted 
traditions and the rudiments of 
knowledge. Too often the adults of 
the community have no interest in 
the school outside of the fact that it 
relieves them of the care of their off- 
spring for several hours each school 
day. The remedy for this situation, 
of course, is in making every school a 
real community school, a place where 
boys and girls go to live and learn; 
a place where even mother can go to 
learn if she so wishes, or where dad 
can retire in the evening to gain 
access to reading materials; a place 
where the citizens can gather in 
round-table fashion to thresh out 
local difficulties; or maybe even— 
some day—a place to which the com- 
munity will bring its problems with a 
request for help in their solution—a 
community workshop, if you please. 

Finally, another obstacle must be 
removed. In some communities 
teacher activity dealing directly with 
actual community problems in their 
real setting would be frowned on. 
The teacher attempting such activity 
might be relieved of his position, or 
strong pressure would be brought to 
bear by minority groups which would 
keep such teaching procedures away 
from politically dangerous com- 
munity areas. This is an important 
problem which space does not permit 
us to discuss in full. It seems, how- 
ever, that the community’s best de- 
fense against the dangers in these 
school activities would lie in hiring 
teachers who are highly qualified in 
the branches they are to teach, and 
who use tact and good judgment in 
their public contacts. Such teachers 
should be allowed the same privileges 
of community action and activity that 
would be accorded the representatives 
of any other professional group or 
any average citizen. 

Let the schools serve! 





The Importance of Adult Education in a 


Democracy 
SALOME DUGGAN 


Only during the last decade in 
America has any appreciable interest 
in an extensive way been demon- 
strated in the education of adults 
who have been deprived of an edu- 
cation. Although night schools 
have been conducted for many years 
in the metropolitan centers for the 
benefit of all who could not attend 
day school, the more remote sections 
or rural districts have had no schools 
of this kind. 

Perhaps no agency established by 
the federal government during the 
depression is accomplishing more far- 
reaching good in the education field 
than the adult education schools 
sponsored by the Works Progress 
Administration. There are 35,124 
men and women ranging in age from 
eighteen to more than ninety attend- 
ing these schools in Tennessee. More 
than 14,000 of these adult students 
are studying first and second grade 
work. The low level of education is 
being stressed. 

In a democracy there should be no 
illiteracy. It is obvious to every 
thinking citizen that the more en- 
lightened the citizenry the greater his 
country will become, for the greatest 
asset to any nation is sane, healthy, 
intelligent, law-abiding citizens. 

There is perhaps no better way to 
obliterate illiteracy in America than 
a permanent system of adult educa- 
tion operated in connection with our 
public school system supported by 
both state and local aid. In the 
weaker states federal aid would likely 
have to be given. 

Dr. L. R. Alderman, Director of 
Education Division, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, D. C., 
said in his address before the Asso- 
ciation of Educational Supervisors, 
New York City, January 30, 1937, 
“If we are to improve the education 
of children, we must first improve the 
education and general outlook upon 
life of the parents and other adults 
in the community, because adults in- 
evitably determine the conditions un- 
der which a program for general 
child education is supported and ad- 
ministered. 

“The largest part of the controlling 
force in the environment of the child 


is the adults with whom he associates. 
The real influence in the lives of chil- 
dren is exercised by the adults with 
whom they come in contact, and this 
influence is, on the average, many 
times stronger than that exercised by 
our educational institutions. All stu- 
dents of education are becoming more 
and more aware of the fearful drag 
of the adult mind upon the educa- 
tional process. In a democracy pub- 
lic opinion controls and must control 
if it is a democracy. If public opin- 
ions could be brought even within 
reasonable distance of our political 
and economical leaders, we could 
make progress much faster than we 
are now. 

“This is only another way of say- 

ing that our greatest need at the pres- 
ent time, and at all times for that 
matter, is education of adults. . 
It is evident that the best way to 
secure the continuance of a program 
of adult education is by making this 
program so effective that public 
opinion will demand that it be con- 
tinued.” 

The adult education program in 
Tennessee provides literacy classes 
for the teaching of adults who cannot 
read or write. 

General adult education instruction 
is provided for unemployed and other 
adults who wish to become better able 
to understand the economic and so- 
cial changes of the present day and 
how to make profitable use of leisure. 

Vocational training is also given, 
including art, crafts, home economics, 
child care, home hygiene, and recrea- 
tional leadership. There seems little 
doubt in the minds of educators who 
have studied carefully the questions 
of adult education that it should be 
incorporated in our regular public 
school systems. In agreement with 
Dr. Alderman, they doubtless believe 
that “if we neglect to do our full 
part in this matter, and allow this ex- 
perience to fade out so that we go 
back to a program of mere child edu- 
cation and a few people in our uni- 
versities, we have not been good 
watchers on the towers of our civili- 
zation.” 
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Six Stages in the Teaching of Reading 


HE MAIN OBJECTIVE in 

the teaching of reading has 
been reached when the child 
reads voluntarily, extensively, and 
with evident interest and absorption. 
It is not enough that a child shall 
learn to read rapidly and understand- 
ingly; he must develop a real love 
for reading—one that will prompt 
him to spend many hours of his lei- 
sure time in reading for pleasure. In 
the past, all school children learned 
to read before reaching maturity, but 
only a small percentage of them ever 
reached the goal which has just been 
stated. Undoubtedly, one of the 
principal reasons why the majority 
did not reach the goal was that the 
process of learning to read was 
fraught with many unpleasant asso- 
ciations. The first general aim, then, 
of the first-grade teacher is to instill 
in the child a love for reading and to 
have him feel that reading is think- 
ing. The curriculum and subject 
material of the Bristol, Tennessee, 
school svstem has been so planned 
that it is possible to work forward to 


MARY R. ALDERMAN 


Primary Instructor 
Bristol 
this goal. Children are introduced 
to reading by the story method. 
Stage | 

The objectives to be attained dur- 
ing the first three or four weeks of 
school are: 

1. Realization that books are in- 
teresting and tell stories. 

2. Regular progress of perception 
along the line. 

3. A development of accurate re- 
turn sweeps of the eves from the end 
of one line to the beginning of the 
next. 

4. Avoidance of finger pointing 
and head movement. 

5. Development of a wide span of 
recognition. 

Children whose attention is cen- 
tered upon words from the beginning 
are doomed to be decipherers rather 
than true readers. It is almost im- 
possible to correct the deciphering 
habit, when it is once established. 





An earnest attempt should be made to 
keep the child unaware of words until 
other habits of thought and attitudes 
are firmly established. He then 
comes to a knowledge of words as 
such, naturally, in-his own time, of 
his own accord, and without losing 
content. 
Stage Il 

After the first three or four weeks 
are devoted to an introduction to 
reading by the story method, the 
teaching methods assume a composite 
aspect. The child is introduced to 
all the types of reading matter—sen- 
tences, phrases, words, and finally 
the alphabet and phonetics. Inte- 
grated with these might be mentioned 
the activity method; action words 
such as run, hop, jump are taught 
as such; activity workbooks in read- 
ing, which require matching of sim- 
ilar sentences, phrases, words, com- 
pletion of sentences, choice of words, 
naming objects and pictures ; projects 
built upon the sand table, which mo- 
tivate learning of words and senten- 
ces to label objects used and to read 
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directions for construction of the 
projects. The method now is a com- 
posite of these different phases of 
reading. 

This stage may be termed stage II. 
The child who has developed to this 
stage goes voluntarily to books and 
attempts to read them. He manifests 
a desire to read. This time comes 
with most children about the seventh 
week of school. If a child has not 
shown as many symptoms as the rest 
of the group, he should not be in- 
cluded in a group that is to be taught 
words or symbols in connection with 
reading. In a few days or weeks that 
very same child may ask for a book 
and suddenly show all the desirable 
symptoms of a child interested in 
learning to read. 

Some of the objectives of this stage 
are: 

1. A growing interest on the part 
of the child to learn to read by read- 
ing. 

2. The child to be so absorbed and 
his thinking so stimulated by content 
that he will recall and anticipate the 
story as he reads. 

3. Familiarity with the use of cer- 
tain frequently appearing words and 
groups of words. 


Stage Ill 


In the next stage the child changes 
from his free style of reading stories 
and becomes word conscious. It is a 
very critical time. The child loses 
some of his fluency of reading ob- 
tained in stage I, and if not properly 
handled, he may not easily recover it. 


Stage IV 

In order that new words may not 
come too rapidly and to make it pos- 
sible to have much repetition of vo- 
cabulary in new thought and new 
situations, two more preprimers, in- 
stead of a primer, are used. The 
Little Book by Marjorie Hardy, 
which is used the first three or four 
weeks, is followed by the Elson Basic 
Pre-Primer and Workbook, Elson 
More Dick and Jane Stories and An 
Easy Work and Play Workbook by 
Howard, Hawthorne, and Howard. 

In stage IV, several primers and 
reading workbooks are used. 


Stage V 
The next stage may be termed stage 
V. In this stage the child is be- 
ginning to feel his independence. He 


likes to read because he still has the 
interest plus the satisfaction of being 
able to read new and unfamiliar ma- 
terial with little preparation. He 
gets many new words through a com- 
bination of context and initial sounds 
of words. This is the end of the 
primer stage and the beginning of 
the first reader or 2-B grade. In this 
stage he goes back to the fluent way 
of reading he employed when he read 
at first from memory, but, instead of 
depending on his memory as he did 
then, he combines with his habit of 
thinking content gained in earlier 
stages, a sense that is partly conscious 
and partly unconscious of different 
sentences and word arrangements. It 
is in this stage that phonics carry 
over into his reading so that he uses 
them somewhat unconsciously as he 
reads. 
Stage VI 

Following this comes the stage in 
which he reaches the goal set forth at 
the beginning. He sits down with a 
book and reads with little or no con- 
sciousness of what is happening 
around him and with no focal con- 
sciousness of words. A few chil- 
dren reach the goal in the first grade, 
some in the second grade, and others 
not until the third or fourth grade. 
The time it takes to reach the goal is 
not so important as is the fact that 
every child should progress steadily 
at his own rate of speed, regardless 
of the grade he is in. He should 
neither be forced ahead nor held 
back. For several years the system 
of grouping children has been aimed 
to provide for this variation of pro- 
cedures which the teacher must fol- 
low. But, again, since all children 
in each group are not going to possess 
the same degree of independence at 
the same time, it becomes the teach- 
er’s duty to give the kind of help that 
enables every child to read the ma- 
terial that his growing interest makes 
him eager to read. That is, there 
must be provisions for individual dif- 
ficulties. 

In the twenty-fourth yearbook is 
this statement : 

“As long as the system of graded 
rooms continues to exist in the 
schools, teachers will attempt to have 
a set standard for a grade and will 
be disappointed if the majority does 
not reach that standard.” 

There is a provision in the Bristol, 
Tennessee, system of promotions 


whereby a child may be promoted in 
separate subjects. This provision 
makes it possible for a child to con- 
tinue to progress at his own natural 
rate of speed in every subject. 

The second and third grades are 
also the grades in which the mechan- 
ics of reading should be mastered. 
In the third grade, vocabulary build- 
ing should continue to receive care- 
ful attention. Easier reading material 
should be used by one that has many 
vocabulary difficulties. | Remedial 
measures should be used outside the 
class period to help him overcome 
his difficulties. Each child should be 
studied separately, his difficulties an- 
alyzed, and remedial measures ap- 
plied according to the need. 


* 
Southeastern Arts 
Convention to Be 

Held in Tampa 


Early March is blossom time in 
Tampa for the beautiful American 
verbena. How fitting, for it is also 
convention time for the Southeastern 
Arts Association. 

On Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, March 10, 11, and 12, the arts 
teachers of the Southeastern States 
will meet in Tampa, Florida, for 
their 1938 convention. “The South’s 
Challenge to the Arts” will be the 
theme of the convention. Many 
Southern leaders in fine and practical 
arts and other phases of education 
will appear on the program, as well 
as outstanding speakers from other 
sections of the country. Various 
educational and commercial exhibits 
will be displayed, and tours will be 
provided to interesting places in and 
around Tampa. 

The Southeastern Arts Associa- 
tion is a regional professional organ- 
ization made up of teachers of fine 
arts and industrial arts and others 
interested in art education from the 
nine Southeastern States—Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, and Louisiana. It 
was organized in 1931 to promote 
interest in art education and pro- 
fessional growth among teachers of 
the arts in this region. 

2 
No Change 

Block—“Say, I went to college, stupid.” 

Sully—“Yes, and you came back stupid.” 
—Big Show. 
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Mathematics as a Cultural Subject 


RITING is a_ symbolic 
representation of human 
thoughts. Both the 


thoughts and the manner of expres- 
sion may be beautiful. Thus we have 
a relation between literature and art. 

In the literature of mathematics 
we have symbols not commonly used 
in other works of literature, and un- 
til the symbols are mastered, even a 
well-educated man has difficulty in 
reading standard works in mathe- 
matics. However, when one has 
gleaned the thoughts hidden by 
mathematical symbols, he sees in 
them beauty—beauty in the thoughts 
and beauty in the logic of presenta- 
tion. 

In the direct proof of a theorem it 
is necessary to make certain inde- 
pendent assumptions. Then step by 
step a logical proof is made. The 
ancient mathematicians built their 
mathematics on assumptions which 
seemed to them to conform to human 
experience. However, in more mod- 
ern time, valuable mathematics has 
been created by making assumptions 
which are contrary to the postulates 


MALCOLM E. GILLIS 


Instructor of Mathematics at University 
of Tennessee 

; + 
of the earlier mathematicians and 
which seem contrary to the limited 
thoughts of modern man. The trend 
in more recent years has been to re- 
duce the assumption to a minimum. 
When this has been done, the pride 
of the mathematician is to build a 
rigorous proof in an elegant manner. 
In the proof there must be beauty. 

Mathematics is primarily an art. 
Much of it has been created without 
any thought of its application but 
because of its inherent beauty. Apol- 
lonius wrote a treatise on the conic 
sections eighteen centuries before an 
extensive application of these curves 
was found. Certainly a place for 
mathematics in the field of science 
must be recognized, but to confine it 
there is to keep it from its natural 
sphere of operation. The person who 
studies in the field of mathematics 
will find its contribution to an ap- 
preciation of life as distinct as the 





contribution of any other field of 
endeavor. 

Students must not be forced to 
take mathematics beyond basic prin- 
ciples, but should be allowed to do 
so. To say that one cannot select 
English, or history, or a foreign 
language as a major and mathematics 
as a minor because mathematics is 
not sufficiently related to these sub- 
jects is to fail to appreciate the dis- 
tinct relation of mathematics to a 
cultural life. To force this ruling 
upon students does the students an 
injustice and limits a liberal educa- 
tion. 

One argument for studying Eng- 
lish is that it is used every day. 
But the real purpose of the immense 
amount of time spent in the study 
of literature is not primarily that one 
may read or write correctly, but that 
he may acquire an appreciation of 
the thoughts of the great writers, and 
the beauty of their style of writing. 
One does not study literature so 
much for the direct help that it gives 
in solving the daily problems of life, 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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The Administrators at Atlantic City 


HEN THE Department of 

Superintendence of the 

National Education As- 
sociation holds its first convention 
under its new name of American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, at Atlantic City, February 26- 
March 3, 1938, it will present on its 
programs, in response to an oft-ex- 
pressed demand for “new names and 
new faces,” a number of national 
leaders who have never before ad- 
dressed the annual gathering of the 
school executives. 

The scheduling of James B. Co- 
nant, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, as a headline speaker may mark 
the return of the Cambridge institu- 
tion to the position of influence in 
public education which it enjoyed 
for more than two decades under the 
leadership of Charles W. Eliot. 
President Eliot addressed the con- 
ventions of the National Education 
Association and its departments 
many times upon a great variety of 
subjects ranging from the utilization 
of school buildings to the meaning of 
education. He was president of the 
association in 1902-03. 

William Lyon Phelps of Yale Uni- 
versity will appear on another pro- 
gram of a convention series repre- 
senting more largely than usual the 
institutions of higher learning. 
President Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago will be the 
principal speaker at an appreciation 
dinner for Charles H. Judd, Nestor 
of educational councils, who is re- 
tiring from his position at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The Judd din- 
ner will be under the auspices of the 
secondary school principals. At the 
Monday morning session of the con- 
vention, Harvard’s Professor Payson 
Smith will award life membership in 
the American Association of School 
Administrators to retiring Dr. Judd. 
Princeton University will be repre- 
sented by the famous Westminster 
Choir. 

Outlines for the convention dis- 
cussions disclose a definite accent on 
youth, even more than usually per- 
plexed at the present moment be- 
cause the financial assistance of the 
National Youth Administration has 
been partially withdrawn, leaving 
stranded many young people who had 
thought they could see their way 


BELMONT FARLEY 
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through college. The administra- 
tors’ 1938 yearbook, which throws 
the limelight on youth problems, will 
be the center of discussion on a pro- 
gram opened by Superintendent E. 
E. Oberholtzer of Houston, Texas, 
with an address on Youth and Edu- 
cation. Second speaker on the same 
program will be Director Edwin A. 
Lee of the National Occupational 
Conference, who will discuss the 
occupational adjustment of youth, a 
subject which, even more than gradu- 
ation from college, is of vital con- 
cern to young people of today. 

The administrators’ yearbook on 
Youth Problems is the result of two 
years of work by a commission of 
eleven outstanding educators of 
which Dr. Oberholtzer is chairman. 
Chapters of the book deal with guid- 
ance and adjustment, the building of 
a modern life-centered curriculum, 
personal relationships among young 
people, youth organizations, and 
creative citizenship. The book is in- 
tended as a guide to youth along the 
road ahead. 

The youth problem will be further 
stressed in a forum, over which 
John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education and 
master forum leader, will preside. 
Members of the forum panel will in- 
clude Assistant Superintendent 
Richard D. Allen of Providence, 
Rhode Island, nationally known 
specialist in vocational education; 
Professor Goodwin Watson, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University ; 
Superintendents Homer W. Ander- 
son, Omaha; and David E. Weglein 
of Baltimore; and Director Homer 
P. Rainey of the American Youth 
Commission. 

Teacher education and _ teacher 
welfare will have the spotlight on 
several occasions. George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council 
on Education, has chosen the former 
topic for his convention address, and 
Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of 
schools, Spokane, Washington, and 
past president of the NEA, will talk 
on the welfare problems of teachers. 

Charles B. Glenn, superintendent 
of schools in Birmingham, Alabama, 
and president of the administrators, 
has given special attention to the 


afternoon group meetings. Topics 
to be discussed at these conferences, 
chosen because of their timeliness 
and challenging nature, include the 
education of exceptional children, the 
part of the teacher in school admin- 
istration, school public relations, the 
government and the public schools, 
and the place of industrial arts in an 
integrated school program. 

President Glenn is arranging an 
entertainment feature of extraor- 
dinary character and proportion. A 
friendship dinner on Wednesday 
evening will accommodate two thou- 
sand diners in the auditorium ball- 
room. Later that evening an ice 
carnival with exhibition skating by 
the world’s best artists of the crystal 
arena will precede an invitation to 
conventioners to skate or dance as 
their whims may dictate or their 
physical condition permit. 

The spirit of Southern hospitality 
which President Glenn brings to At- 
lantic City prompts a new convention 
activity. A reception and tea for 
new members of the organization 
will be given at the Ambassador 
Hotel Monday afternoon. President 
Glenn, members of the executive 
committee, and past presidents will 
act as hosts. 

A convention specialty will revive 
McGuffey days when the Department 
of Elementary School Principals de- 
votes an evening to “Ye Olde Time 
School” with schoolmistress Mary E. 
Leeper, executive secretary of the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, wielding the ferule, and Pro- 
fessor C. A. Fullerton of Iowa State 
College as music master. Professor 
Ernest Horn of the State University 
of Iowa will impersonate William H. 
McGuffey. Dr. Horn will conduct 
a class of twelve “scholars” who 
really did enter the road to learning 
via the McGuffey Readers. 

Among the significant group meet- 
ings of the convention will be the 
one held by the Educational Policies 
Commission in conjunction with the 
Legislative Commission of the NEA. 
Invitations to this session, which will 
be held on Sunday evening as the 
convention opens, will be extended to 
the 2,200 consultants of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and the 
250 advisers of the Legislative Com- 


mission. 
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The trip to the Atlantic City meet- 
ing will be so arranged as to assist 
delegates to “see America first.”” The 
Philadelphia Elementary School 
Principals will maintain a hospitality 
desk at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
to advise convention guests who stop 
there for the purpose of visiting his- 
toric spots in and near the City of 
Brotherly Love. The American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
will maintain information head- 
quarters for New York City sight- 
seeing at the Pennsylvania Hotel. 
Convention delegates who pass 
through the nation’s capital are in- 
vited to call at the headquarters of- 
fices of the National Education As- 
sociation where members of the staff 
will endeavor to make their visit 
profitable and enjoyable. 

While the granting of railroad 
identification certificates was aban- 
doned when railroad rates were re- 
cently revised downward, reduced 
rates to Atlantic City are still avail- 
able from points in the West and 
South. Local ticket agents will have 
this information. Boardwalk hotel 
rooms are available at Atlantic City 
with bath from three dollars, with- 
out bath from two dollars and fifty 
cents; avenue hotels with bath from 
two dollars and fifty cents, avenue 
hotels without bath from two dollars. 
Write for reservations to the Hous- 
ing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 


Vanderbilt Inaugural Ceremonies 

(Continued from page eight) 
Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hopkins 
University. Addresses of greeting 
will be made by President J. L: Mc- 
Conaughy, in behalf of the American 
Association of Colleges; President 
George F. Zook, in behalf of the 
American Council on Education; 
and Past President W. P. Few, in 
behalf of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and the Southern University Con- 
ference. 

After Chancellor Carmichael has 
been installed by President Frank C. 
Rand of the University’s Board of 
Trust, he will deliver an inaugural 
address. Chancellor Emeritus Kirk- 


land will preside over the ceremonies. 
The colorful academic procession 
preceding the inauguration will in- 
clude 400 specially invited represent- 
atives of other universities, colleges, 
and learned societies. 





The American Legion and Public Education 





HALBERT HARVILL 


Department Commander 


The American Legion has since 
its formation been interested in the 
education of American youth. The 
National Education Association has 
had the actual support of the Ameri- 
can Legion in sponsoring education 
through departments and posts. In 
Tennessee various posts, represent- 
ing many thousands of ex-service 
men, endorsed and worked actively 
in support of the eight-point school 
program which was passed by the last 
general assembly. Education is the 
first of three major objectives of the 
Legion. The Legion has always con- 
sidered the promotion of interest in 
schools, stimulation of greater edu- 
cational effort, and teaching of les- 
sons in loyalty and patriotism to our 
children to be among its primary 
missions. 

Thousands of school awards have 
been offered and given by the Legion 
throughout the nation in order to in- 
stil in boys and girls the qualities of 
honor, courage, scholarship, leader- 
ship, and service, thus cultivating in 
their impressionable minds the es- 
sentials of good citizenship. Nine 
thousand eighty-four medals were 
presented by American Legion posts 
and auxiliary units during the past 
school year. Citizenship schools are 
sponsored and held for the foreign- 
born in order to prepare the immi- 
grant petitioners for American citi- 
zenship, thereby fitting them to ac- 
cept the responsibilities as citizens 


and helping them to solve the prob- 
lems of everyday life in America. 

The American Legion believes the 
American youth should be taught to 
have the proper respect for the 
American flag. An understanding of 
proper flag display further builds 
patriotism in our youth. 

The American Legion, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and 
United States Office of Education 
jointly sponsor education week each 
year during the week of November 
11. This was begun while Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, a Tennessean, was United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

The American Legion believes in 
the constitution of these United 
States. Recently more than 200 at- 
tractive copies of the constitution 
were mailed to the high schools of 
Tennessee from the Tennessee De- 
partment of the Legion. High 
schools which have not yet received 
their copy may do so by writing 
Guy H. May, Adjutant, Memorial 
Building, Nashville. 

Hundreds of boys and girls 
throughout the state are being helped 
to remain in school by the Legion. 
No group realizes more the need for 
universal education than members of 
the Legion. They realize that if 
liberty and freedom are preserved 
in America, it must come through a 
properly informed and enlightened 
people. 

There is no doubt where the Le- 
gion stands and will continue to 
stand when public education is at 
stakhe—THE WELFARE OF OUR 
BOYS AND GIRLS MUST COME 
FIRST, NOW AND FOREVER. 


Mathematics as a Cultural Subject 
(Continued from page thirteen) 


but because there comes from such 
study a cultural development. 

If there is logic in studying Eng- 
lish or classical literature for cul- 
tural attainments, certainly there 
must be logic in studying mathe- 
matics for the same reason. There 
should be no war between the pro- 
ponents of literature and those of 
mathematics. Each group should 


support the other to the end that the 
base of our training shall be broad 
and the structure of our education 
liberal. 
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Books Written for Those for Wi: 








Each book is based upon the most modern philosophy 
applicable to the subject presented. 





Each book has a genuine unit organization. 
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TEXTBOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





LITTLE FRIENDS (Pre-Primer) 
LITTLE FRIENDS AT SCHOOL (Primer) 
BUSY DAYS WITH LITTLE FRIENDS (First Reader) 
OUTDOORS AND IN (Second Reader) 
NOW AND LONG AGO (Third Reader) 
Accessory Materials: 
Workbook for Little Friends and Little Friends at School 
Workbook for Busy Days with Little Friends 
Workbook for Outdoors and In 
Workbook for Now and Long) Ago 
Word and Phrase Cards 
Wall Chart—Hap 


Little Friends 
First, Second, an Thi 


rd Yeer Manuals 


4 





Happy Road to Reading Series—Dopp-Pitts-Garrison 


The Happy Road to may Series has a content based upon those 
experiences which any child in the primary school may have had. 
This series is anne into units of study based upon the com- 
municative, exploratory, dramatic, and constructive activities 


of children. 


The vocabulary control is the result of the latest scientific ex- 
periments in this field. The number, distribution, repetition, 
ratio, and quality of words have been carefully controlled. 


The method of approach in the Happy Road to Reading Series 
is the creative method or plan. Every feature of these readers is 
developed so as to aid # child in his own individual learning 
efforts. 


The beautiful illustrations, in color, as well as the general make-up 
of these books add much to their enjoyment and effectiveness. 








LIVING IN COUNTRY AND CITY (Third Grade) 
LIVING IN DIFFERENT LANDS (Fourth Grade) 
LIVING IN THE AMERICAS (Fifth Grade) 
LIVING ACROSS THE SEAS (Sixth Grade) 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE MODERN WORLD 
(Seventh and Eighth Grades) 


4 





The McConnell Geography Series—McConnell 


The McConnell Geography Series was developed with this major 
purpose in mind: To lead the pupil toward a better understand. 
ing of human-natural relationships—the chief objective of modern 
geography teaching. - 


Each of the five books is developed by the use of a series of gen- 


uine units. 


The previews, study guides, “making the map tell a story,” 
and the exercises comprise a series of learning devices the type 
of which are found in no other geography series. 


The maps and illustrations found in the McConnell Series have 
been wisely chosen. As a consequence, they have become very 
popular with teacher and pupil alike. 








FRIENDLY LIVING (Third Grade) 
HAPPY LIVING (Fourth Grade) 
EVERYDAY LIVING (Fifth Grade) 
HELPFUL LIVING (Sixth Grade) 
SCIENCE IN LIVING (Seventh Grade) 
PROGRESS IN LIVING (Eighth Grade) 





a 





The Health and Safety Series—Brownell-Ireland-Towne-Giles-Siegl 


The Health and Safety Series was written with the feeling, on the 
part of the authors, that health constitutes the most important 
attribute of life—that health is not merely something to be at- 
tained but a way of living. 

The four major approaches—child interest, adult needs, creative 
values, and frontier thinkers—were utilized by the authors in 
developing this series of textbooks. 

Each book is constructed around a series of genuine units of 
study. The content, style, and learning devices vary from grade 
to grade. 

A more scientific approach is made in the seventh and eighth 
grade books. ; 

The authorship is diversified. A specialist in health teaching for 
each of the lower, middle, and upper elementary grades adds much 
to the effectiveness of the series as a whole. 
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Superintendents, Principals, Teachers: Investigate the merits of the above books. will enjc 
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fiom Schools 


Each book contains numerous functional learning 













devices. 


Exist—the Learners 











Each book is today adopted and used in thousands 
of classes throughout the nation. 








TEXTBOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





Pf GOOD COMPANIONS (First Year) 
INTERESTING FRIENDS (Second Year) 
VOICES IN AMERICA (Third Year) 
ENGLISH HERITAGE (Fourth Year) 


Enjoying Literature Series—Payne-Neville-Chapman 


4 The Enjoying Literature Series contains “Center of Interest Units” 


throughout. Such an organization was recommended by the 
National Council of Teachers of English in their Yearbook, 
Experience Curriculum in English. 


Content, organization, and basic principles of this series are the 
result of the recommendations of the various national and local 
teachers’ associations, of modern courses of study, as well as 
many weeks of experimentation in regular classrooms. 


In order to develop literary appreciation, types and chronology 
have been made means to an end. well organized literature 
series has thus been developed and not a series of anthologies. 
The Learning Devices found in the Enjoying Literature Series 
give the pupil opportunity not only for self-direction but also for 
;  self-appraisement. 











FROM TRAIL TO HIGHWAY (First and Second Years) 


High School English—-Winifred C. Hays 


From Trail to Highway combines the speaking-writing and the 
reading-study phases of English. 

A genuine unit organization exists. As a result, no set sequence 
of presenting the different units is imposed upon the teacher. 


The practice exercises found in each unit present not only an 
+ interesting but also a connected story. 








Dynamic Science Series 


+ Science at Work is organized into seventeen comprehensive units, 


each of which is related to some major aspect of our environment 
and civilization. 


























Science at Work gives the student a general knowledge of the 
c facts and principles that are at work in the everyday life of his 
a SCIENCE AT WORK (General Science) home and community. 

y Regenstein-Teeters Dynamic Biology, because of its type of organization and inter- 
. DYNAMIC BIOLOGY esting style, has become the most popular biology textbook in 
r- America. It is used in every state in the union. 

A . ic Biology was written to develop an a pena atti- 

DYNAMIC CHEMISTR tude toward biologic facts and principles in aul pupils, not a 
— Biddle-Bush select few. 
kbooks* or Labo: — Dynamic Chemistry, organized into genuine units of study, has 
~ aie pate Renton ans aaa ae iven life and vitality to a subject once considered too difficult 
‘ or high school pupils. 
he Dynamic Chemistry, by utilizing those situations which are com- 
nt 7 mon to everyday life, has made a real contribution to the high 
t- + school curriculum. 
ve 
in 
World History—Perkins 
ra 4 Man’s Advancing Civilization is a simple, true, and scholarly 
, story of mankind written by a real historian. 
th The units of “noe | are so organized that a single historical move- 
| MAN’ ment is developed in each unit. 
S RS Cele The maps and illustrations are the very best. Each serves a 
- Workbook* for Man’s Advancing Civilization distinct purpose in the development of accurate historical con- 
“ ; cepts. 
Y 
3§ ‘Nore: All Workbooks and Laboratory Manuals were written by the authors expressly for their books. 


soks. # will enjoy their many new and distinctive features. For further information write 





49 Union Street, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Lest We Forget 


It seems like a long time since the Tennessee Educa- 
tional Commission published facts and figures which 
showed that, educationally, our state ranked distressingly 
low among other states of the nation. In the minds of 
most of us facts and figures are soon replaced by general 
impressions, which, in turn, are eventually forgotten, 
particularly when they are unpleasant. 

Without the periodic publication of such facts and 
figures, unpleasant as they may be, the public may soon 
become indifferent toward educational advancement by 
assuming that, although our schools are not just what 
they should be, they are no worse than those in other 
states. 

The Office of Education in the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior has recently released statistics con- 
cerning educational conditions in the various states dur- 
ing the school year 1935-36, which should disturb every 
Tennessean who possesses an ounce of pride in his native 
state. These statistics are, in themselves, so convincing 
that elaboration on them would be superfluous. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF PuBLIC ScHOOoL SysTEMs, 1935-36 
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In the United States during 1935-36: 

1. Only eight states had shorter school terms than 
Tennessee. 

2. Only one state had less average value of school 
property per pupil enrolled than Tennessee. 

3. Only seven states paid their teachers, super- 
visors, and principals smaller salaries than 
Tennessee. 

4. Only six states spent less for current expense 
per pupil in average daily attendance than 
Tennessee. 

The four and one-half million dollar increase in the 
state’s public school appropriations, provided by the 
seventieth general assembly, should give a somewhat 
better rating for the school year 1937-38, but this sum 
must be quadrupled before Tennessee’s expenditures per 
pupil in A. D. A. for current expense of schools will 
reach the present average for the nation. 


Last Roundup 


Optimistically assuming that all teachers would even- 
tually join their state education association, the editor 
has sent the September, October, November, and De- 
cember issues of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER to every 
teacher in Tennessee. That teachers have appreciated 
this courtesy is evidenced by the fact that all but approx- 
imately three thousand have already paid their dues. 
Due to the expense attached to publishing and dis- 
tributing the magazine, it now becomes necessary to 
remove from our mailing list all those whose dues have 
not been paid. 

The February issue will contain complete membership 
statistics by counties, cities, and congressional districts. 

If you have not already done so, please send us your 
dues immediately so that you may continue to receive 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, and your group may appear 
on the honor roll in the February issue. 


Do You Begrudge Your Dollar? 


Membership and Dues of Southern State Education 


Associations 
Membership Membership 

1930-37 Dues 
ae enn = > 25,000 $3.00 
gp el, ese ean ee 9,800 2.00 
ANT: 11,000 2.00 
IED itis maisctiniplanihinihesn 8,108 2.00 
North Carolina ............=. 15,600 2.00 
OA Soe ecco 18,000 2.00 
Sauth Cardina, <. 2/52 ..6 9,124 2.00 
SII. incssasienissnugsoieeaihcedtinaahdiaall 15,494 1.50 
Cos oe a OR OE 5,600 1.50 
IIIS... ictnncsit crn ernacnidsieiiiaadsilandl 12,000 1.50 
ee nee 17,000 1.50 
gh) SS 15,002 1.00 


While it affords essentially the same advantages as all 
other organizations in the group, the’ Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association has the lowest membership dues of 
any state teachers association in the South. 


Present Status of State Aid for 
School Libraries 


Division of Rural School Libraries, State Department of Education 
December 18, 1937 


Amount of State Funds Actually Expended— 


Transferred to county trustees—for in- 
dividual schools and county central 
IIs crscsaetincincscahmahdsjmiataiinthsanbitiamiiaiill $12,572.02 

Paid to H. W. Wilson Publishing Company 
for copies of the official library lists__-- 


1,995.00 
pC See Se ere ee a eee $14,567.02 
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Summary of Applications for State Aid for School 
Libraries— 
Total amount of state aid approved for 


transfer (this includes that already 

WE) cnccdnmncncnmincamdinnipameme $16,523.07 
State aid to be paid on encyclopedia pur- 

CE, neni eivintc nse tncberiainclines dntaaaaiiaihaten 6,525.00 
Applications (trustee’s receipts) on hand, 

but invoices not yet received--._---__-_ 9,625.66 
Amount paid H. W. Wilson Company for 

olbcenl Gicary Tate «24..c0cscesennn.-- 1,995.00 


Total amount of state aid for which appli- 
cations are filed in division of school 
BIE, anemic nmigllmbialenipenine $34,668.73 


A Superintendent Counsels His 
Teachers 


[This letter was sent by Supt. Fred J. Page to all teachers of William- 
son County at the beginning of the school year, 1937-38.] 
Dear Teacher: . : 

The most manifest sign of wisdom is continued cheerfulness. 

Let it be our dominant purpose to ennoble and dignify our work. 

We can make more friends by becoming interested in other people than 
we can by trying to get other people interested in us. 

Remember that your pupils are spiritually and intellectually hungry. 

Culture implies character, enriched and poised and stable. _ ; 

Without literature, music, and art to keep alive imagination, industry 
would descend to a low level and government would have the culture of 
the barracks. 

The greatest refuge is pure thoughts and good deeds. 

May you carry into the evening shadows the sweet assurance that you 
have won love by deserving it and happiness by bestowing it. ; 

Cherish the realities that abide: godliness, unselfishness, and the riches 
of a wholesome influence. d p 

All progress that endures and all gains that are good and beautiful are 
inspired through sacrifice. 

Live today rather than yesterday or tomorrow. 


Material houses made by hands do not constitute a home: real homes are 
made by human hearts. 

Do not train the individuality out of the pupil. : 

Mere culture deteriorates when divorced from real life. 

Do not crucify the finer joys and satisfactions of life upon a cross of 
wealth and selfishness, 

Fullness of living comes only from abundant helpful service. 

Teachers bear the major responsibility for the successful functioning 
of democracy. 

May our national life become a poem of brotherhood. 

Be great in your goodness and good in your greatness. 

Labor should be a delight, and doing good a sacred privilege. 

If our 1937-38 is not better than our 1936-37, we have failed. 

The spirit of the divine Carpenter works in transfigured lives and in 
nations reborn. 

The past should bring repentance and faith, the present amendment and 
hope, the future holiness and charity. 

May each new day be a rich opportunity for’ serving, sharing, and 
learning. 

Do not be a receptacle, be a channel. 

Life is made up of opportunities and the world is full of doors. 

Trouble can be built into a staircase by which you may climb. 

Courtesy makes life longer and sweeter. 

Ps should eliminate relief and charity by helping people earn what 
they get. 

Only the Golden Rule will save our country, not a rule of gold. 

a teacher’s work is the most important because it touches all phases 
0 ife, 

The church is established for our guidance. 
we miss the services. 

The spiritual, unbidden and unconsciously, 
commonplace. 

Study hard, think quietly, talk gently, act frankly. 

Enduring satisfaction is acquired through the practice of industry, 
honesty, sobriety, thrift, and faith. 

Courage, zeal, and fidelity put us in the company of those immortals 
who live in lives made better. 
sae should rededicate ourselves daily to the highest and holiest things 
o ire. 

Worry is a destructive habit. 

True education registers the child at birth and graduates him at the 
grave. The only way to abolish illiteracy is to keep up some form of 
educational activity throughout life. 

P You may not have much to live on, but you always have much to live 
or. 

Habits are at first cobwebs, at last cables. 

How you use today determines how tomorrow will use you. 

Do a little more than is required and see what happens. 

Fill the hours with wise thoughts and generous deeds and thus make life 
a little stronger, sweeter, and richer. 

—_ biggest problem in education is to make responsible citizens of our 
pupils. 

May you have strength for your burdens, wisdom for your responsi- 
bilities, insight into the times, charity of speech and unfaltering faith in 
divine leadership! 

F. J. Pace. 


We lose guidance when 
grows up through the 














READY SOON! 
This New and Unique Text 


Economic Geography | 


Douglas C. Ridgley, Ph.D., Professor of Geography in Education. 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, in collaboration with 
Sidney E. Ekblaw, Ph.D., Professor of Geography, University of 
Kansas (ity, Kansas City, Missouri. | 
The manuscript for Economic Geography was started nearly three years 
ago and will be published in February, 1938. The authors and the 
publishers have spared neither time nor money in producing a text | 
that we believe will be outstanding in its field. | 
Economic Geography is organized on the basis of climatic life regions. | 
One-third of the entire text is devoted to illustrations and maps that 
play a major part in the teaching program. Practically all the mape 
were made from original source material. Each illustration is accom- 
panied by a detailed description of its purpose—a new and unusually 
helpful teaching device. 

The book is marked by simplicity of language, well within the range 
of secondary school students. The work program and the teaching 
plan will make the teaching of E Geography a delight to both 
student and teacher. 





Write our nearest office 
for descriptive booklet 


The Gregg Publishing 


New York 


Co. 


San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 


Chicago 
Toronto 
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AMERICA 
GROPES 
FOR PEACE 


HAROLD B. HINTON 





A handbook of history in the making which in- 
terprets the news and gives underlying causes 
of the day's events. Written in a lively, con- 
vincing style by a Washington correspondent of 
The New York Times. Why's and wherefore's of 
current conflicts, neutrality legislation, and dif- 
ferences in ideologies among nations are all 
made plain. For courses in history and the social 
studies—valuable in development of broad sub- 
‘ects or units of instruction. Maps, pictographs, 
cartoons. 


$1.60 retail—$!.20 wholesale 


JOHNSON | 
PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


441-7 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 
Gordon W. Glausier, Manager ‘ 
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The Corpus Delicti Proved 


[From Health Briefs, issued monthly by the 
Cc. 


A study of typhoid and paratyphoid 
deaths in Tennessee by counties 





st 


€ 


N GENERAL, statutory : laws Tennessee Pp ant of Public Health, W. 
and court procedures require in Williams, M.D., Commissioner.] 


serious cases, such as murder for 
instance, the establishing of what is known as the corpus 
delicti. In nontechnical language this means that the 
body of the murdered person must be found or its dis- 
posal must be satisfactorily accounted for before a 
charge for murder can be sustained against the accused 
perpetrator of the crime. 

The above sound procedure can be and has been 
applied in phases of our social life other than trials 
in courts. In the tabular material listed below there is 
on the whole convincing evidence that a county health 
department, well-manned and operating on a full-time 
basis, can be and is a real agency for reducing the death 
rate due to preventable diseases. 

Typhoid fever is a preventable disease. Nobody need 
die from this particular disease, unless he or she has a 
personal desire for shuffling off this mortal coil by 
swallowing a typhoid germ that has been expelled from 
the body of a person who has had typhoid. In a sense, 
typhoid is “swallowed” rather than “caught.” For 
many years typhoid fever has been regarded as the 
“barometer” by which the sanitary conditions of a com- 
munity or county may be measured. Typhoid fever does 
not thrive in localities where a high degree of sanitary 
intelligence is found and followed. It is largely an “en- 
vironmental” disease and can be eliminated by observing 
safe and well-tested practices. 

















PROSE AND POETRY Journeys 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures 


roved for Tennessee library use, bring- 
ennessee boys and girls 


45 Short Stories 


now a 
ing to 


2 Complete One-Act Plays 
123 Poems 
206 Silent Reading Selections 


“A World of Literary Experiences” 
Plus Study Features and Thought Questions 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. 


Syracuse Nashville Kingsport 




















~~ for a five-year period (1931-1935) 
has recently been made under the direction of Dr. H. H. 
Walker, professor of public health education at the 
University of Tennessee. On the whole, “the figures tell 
the story” of how full-time county health departments 
have played their part in the reduction of deaths due 
to typhoid. In this particular study, social and economic 
factors were not included; this will be done later, and 
the results made known. In reading the table, this fact 
should be kept in mind—more complete and more ac- 
curate reporting of deaths is made in counties having 
full-time health services. The mere reporting of “no 
deaths” from typhoid in a county without a county 
health department may not represent actual facts. One 
of two conditions may be true: (1) There were no 
deaths from typhoid, or (2) there were deaths from 
typhoid but such were not reported to the state health 
department. 


Typhoid and Paratyphoid Mortality in Tennessee Counties 


in Relation to Organized Full-Time Health Service 
AveraGE Rates Per 100,000 Popuration, 1931-35 
Years Served Full-Time Health 





















County Rate During Study Unit Established 

A. Over 20 

Ee 

EEE EEE: 26.3 

B. 15-19.9 

Decatur 19.8 

IN itinsiesiantonianends ~-19.4 

Bedford .-19.0 

Crockett --18.4 

Carroll 8.0 

Rae 7.7 

eg OE ES. 7.3 1935 1935 

CO 7.0 

eae 6.8 

Loudon. .......- 6.4 

pS. eee 6.4 

OS eS ae 16.3 

ee res 16.2 

a ery ae, 16.0 

SN eae ee 15.8 

C. 10-14.9 

gill OETA 1935 1935 

Hickman 14.7 

ss 14.2 

aes 14.0 

Anderson* 13.9 1934-35 1934 

IIIA —cctinicicilacccssttteasininepaiccibianpsaiail 13.4 

TU ssincithpantenp cnnhininaniain tna 13.2 1931-33 1926; 1937 

URIS sas cccincnchebiuscbiianintsiehiaiih-actaadidaiiiin 12.4 1936 

PED. ctovnssceivoniiesiebimemamiadils 12.4 

Montgomery* 12.3 1931-35 1920 

ee 12.2 

eae 11.7 1931-35 1928 

RVGURERE  .6.nncannnnencnencsinoet 10.7 

ORGY ccncncccncdacccnsandasaenda 10.6 

DtarheE .ncdcccnccccsinnaiinie 10.0 1931-35 1924 

Lauderdale* sdlacivie 10.0 1931-35 1926 

OS 10.0 1931-35 1931 

EES SOS TE 10.0 1931-35 1930 

D. 5-9.9 

TID ccicinnicnm senile 9.9 

Robertson ~~ 9.0 

Fentress* —- 8.9 1931-35 1929 

SS EE aT 8.9 1931-35 1925 

MCNQHY .<.-- <n des ntsdscn nese 8.8 

SS Sea eee 8.8 

Overton*** __-----~------------- 8.8 1931-33 1929; 1936 
8.6 1931-35 1930 
8.4 1931-35 1928 
8.2 1931-35 1930 
8.2 1931-33 1928; 1934 

1934-35 

8.0 1931-35 1929 
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Years Served Full-Time Health 























































































































County Rate During Study Unit Established 
Jefferson 7.8 
Shelby* 7.5 1931-35 1926 
sored - 
ui! - 
—— a4 1931-35 1930 
ouston . 
Rhea** 7.2 1931-35 1929; 1936 
Sumner 6.9 1931-35 1929 
Sevier* 6.8 1931-35 1923 
Sullivan* 6.8 1931-35 1928 
Gibson* ~~~ 6.7 1931-35 1922 
Campbell*** o 1934-35 1934 
Dickson i 
Jackson* 4 1931-35 1929 
organ --- i 
Pee 5.8 1931-35 1928 
Roane* Za 1931-35 1920 
Marion 3 
Obion* oes = 1931-35 1923 
Cumberlan i 
Davidson* 5.0 1931-35 1920 
Hamilton* 5.0 1931-35 1926 
—. 0-4.9 
Wayne 4.9 
Lincoln* 4.7 1931-35 1930 
Monroe** | 4.7 pope 1928; 1934 
Unicoi** 4.4 en een 1930; 1934 
1 e 
Bradley* 4.1 1931-35 1927 
Claiborne*** 4.1 19 1935 
ke* 3.7 1931-35 1927 
Meigs** 3.3 1931-35 1929; 1936 
Bledsoe* 2.8 1931-35 1930 
ae ie 1931-35 1927 
arshall ~~~ lo 
EE” ccnecsmnccadaamian p 1931-35 1921 
Blount** __- a 1931-32 1919; 1934 
a . 1934-35 
0 cia 
Lewis 0 
Moore --~---- 0 
Pickett*** 0 1931-33 1929; 1936 
Sequatchie* 0 1931-35 1930 





Average State Rate for Period was 9.1. 

*(1) Counties marked thus had uninterrupted full-time county health 
departments or district health departments during the entire five-year 
period studied. 

**(2) Counties marked thus had full-time county health departments 
or district health departments almost continuously during the five years 
studied, the interruption in service being usually only part of one year. 

***(3) Counties marked thus had full-time county health departments 
or district health departments during only a fraction of the five-year 
period studied. 

(4) The above data are based on recorded deaths and estimated (July 
1) populations taken from the annuals, Tennessee Vital Statistics, for 
the five years. 

(5) The rates are five-year averages, and represent rates of average 
deaths and average population rather than average of rates. 

(6) All counties include cities located therein. 

(7) The 1931 figures include typhoid only. 

Examination of the above table discloses that : 

1. In Group A, ten counties with the highest death rate (twenty 
and more) from typhoid had no health department. 

2. In Group B, fifteen counties (one small county excepted) 
without any health department had the second highest death rate 
(19.8 to 15.8) from typhoid. 

3. In Group C, eighteen counties had the third highest death 
rate (14.8 to ten) from typhoid. One-half of these counties had 
no health department. : 

4. In Group D, thirty-four counties had typhoid death rates 
from 9.9 to five. All of the twenty-two counties with a health 
department had a typhoid death rate lower than the state rate. 

5. in Group E, eighteen counties had typhoid death rates from 
49 to nothing. Thirteen of these counties, or seventy-two per 
cent of the entire number, had a health department. The typhoid 
death rates in this group were exceeded about five times by 
Group A where there were no health departments. 

6. The typhoid death rate for the entire state was 9.1 for the 
five-year period (1931-1935). Reference to the table will show 
the relative standing of each county as regards the county typhoid 
death rate when measured by the state rate. 


Legal Rights of Teachers 
Q. M. SMITH 
President, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Discipline 
Does a teacher have power to suspend a pupil? 
Who has power to expel a pupil? 
What power has the board over suspended pupils 


and over a teacher who refuses to reinstate a suspended 
pupil? 

These questions are answered in the case of Parker 
v. School District No. 38, 73 Tenn., 525 Jefferson 
County, 1880. 


This action was brought by Parker against School 
District No. 38 as a corporation, also against the direc- 
tors individually, to recover salary claimed to be due 
him as teacher. , 

It develops from the facts that Parker was proposing 
to teach a private school, and one of his published rules 
was that the “pupils must abstain from the common 
use of tobacco and ardent spirits.” He was then em- 
ployed to teach the public school at the same place and 
beginning the same day. The directors had knowledge 
of his published rule quoted above and employed Parker 
upon the understanding and condition that the rule in 
relation to the use of tobacco should not be enforced 
on the school grounds outside of the schoolhouse. Some 
ten days after the opening of school Parker suspended 
two pupils for the use of tobacco on the school grounds 
outside of the schoolhouse, and notified the directors. 
The board at once met and decided that the pupils 
should be restored and so notified Parker. Parker re- 
fused to abrogate or modify his rule in regard to to- 
bacco and to allow the pupils to continue in school with 
the privilege of using tobacco on the school grounds. 
The directors thereupon notified him that he was dis- 
charged. He did not concede their legal right to dis- 
charge him, but recognized the fact that he was dis- 
charged and afterwards continued the school, professing 
to do so independently of the authority of the directors. 
The question arising is as to the plaintiff’s right to re- 
cover his salary after the date the directors assumed 
to discharge him. , 

By the general school law of that date it was made 
the duty of the school directors “to employ teachers, 
and to dismiss them for incompetency, improper con- 
duct, or inattention to duty.” (Act of 1873, ch. 25, 
sec. 20, sub-sec. 3.) “To suspend or dismiss pupils 
when the prosperity or efficiency of the school requires 
it.” (Sub-sec. 4.) By sec. 29, “Any teacher of a public 
school may, for a sufficient cause, suspend pupils from 
attendance on the school until the case is decided by the 
board of school directors, which shall be with as little 
delay as possible.” Sec. 30 provides “that the public 
schools shall be free to all persons between the ages of 
six and eighteen years residing within the district,” with 
other provisions not necessary to mention. 

It was ruled by the court that the power to dismiss 
pupils is alone given to the directors and their decision 
must control. The refusal of a teacher to receive and 
admit to school a pupil whom the directors decide shall 
be received or an attempt on the part of the teacher to 
dismiss a pupil whom the directors decide shall not be 
dismissed is “improper conduct” authorizing the dis- 
missal of a teacher within the meaning of the general 
school law provision quoted above. The court affirmed 
the judgment of the lower court. 
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With the A. C. E. 


A Message from the State 
President 
T THE BEGINNING of this 


Edited by 
MARY SNEED JONES 
Davidson County 


are at work on the state scrapbook. 

There is space reserved in it for news 

from your branch. Will that space 
+ be filled? 





year, 1938, I am sending you 

my congratulations on the splendid work of the 
past year and my sincere wishes that this year may 
prove to you in accomplishments and professional 
growth the best in the history of your educational ac- 
tivities. 

May I insist that you keep in mind the purpose of 
this organization, Article I], A. C. E. Constitution: 
“The purpose of this organization shall be to gather 
and disseminate knowledge of the movement for the 
education of young children; to bring into active co- 
operation all childhood education interests, including 
parent education; to promote the progressive type of 
education in nursery school, kindergarten, and primary 
grades, and to raise the standard of the professional 
training for teachers and leaders in this field.” 

The presidents of the local branches hold the most 
important positions in the Association for Childhood 
Education. The national and state growth depends upon 
what they do. With this idea in mind, I will list some 
suggestions for local branches: 

1. Keep in touch with the national program. Study 
the yearbook of the A. C. E. for 1937 to learn about 
the committee work, the activities of the association 
and the plans for the present year. Read and re-read 
the national resolutions for 1937-38. These may be 
found in the yearbook, in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
September, 1937, or in the Branch Exchange, February, 
1937. Plan to acquaint your individual members with 
the program for the year. 

2. Use the Branch Exchange. National headquarters 
is mailing copies of the Branch Exchange to the presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and publications representa- 
tive of each branch. Are your officers receiving their 
copies? If not, send a report to Miss Leeper at once. 
How do you use the Branch Exchange? Do all mem- 
bers have an opportunity to read it or hear reports 
made of its contents? Do you keep it on file for future 
reference ? 

3. Plan for the professional improvement and fel- 
lowship through cooperation with state and national 
headquarters. Give prompt attention to all reports. 
Send in names and dues of members joining after your 
first report has been sent in. Mail news notes to A. C. 
E. headquarters for the Branch Exchange. Miss Leeper 
offers the following suggestions to writers of news 
items: “(a) use separate sheets of eight and one-half 
by eleven inch paper; (b) give name and location of 
your branch; (c) date; (d) keep within 100 words if 
possible ; (e) sign name of person sending in material.” 
(Branch Exchange, October, 1937.) Send news notes 
to your advisory board members for THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. Make some contribution to other branches. 
Be prompt in mailing these. Volunteer workers are 
surprised to find so many teachers in some parts of 
our state who have no knowledge of the A. C. E. We 


4. Plan that all members may have access to Child- 
hood Education. Some are hesitating to help their 
neighbors organize because they think it is too late. It 
is not too late to make a beginning. It takes time to 
get a group in running order; so if you work out some 
details now, your new branch may be prepared to launch 
a good program at the very opening of the new school 
vear. Cannot the president appoint a few members to 
go to their neighbors and lend a helping hand? 

You will be interested to know we have five new 
branches. 

Macon County, organized by Mary Hall, regional 
supervisor. President, Hattye Jenkins, Red Boiling 
Springs, Tennessee. 

Marshall County, organized by Ola Mae Potts and 
Elizabeth Hogle, Davidson County. President, Eleanor 
Barnes, Belfast, Tennessee. 

Polk County, a second branch, organized by Mrs. 
Maude Mitchell, county supervisor. President, Mrs. 
R. M. Blair, Benton, Tennessee. 

Roane County, organized by Mrs. Fay Bowman 
Evans, county supervisor. President, Margaret Crowd- 
er, Kingston, Tennessee. 

Rhea County, organized by Mary MacKinlay, super- 
visor of primary grades, Chattanooga, and Mrs. Eunice 
Parisi, Chattanooga A. C. E. President, Ina Williams, 
Graysville, Tennessee. 

The progress of the local branches depends upon 
your understanding and interest in the development 
and growth of both the state and national Association 
for Childhood Education. 

I wish to thank each of you for your cooperation and 
loyalty. 

Sincerely, 
ANNA L. CARPENTER, State President. 


Johnson City A. C. E. 

The A. C. E. (Association for Childhood Education) 
held its first meeting of the year Wednesday, November 
17, at the training school cafeteria. Mrs. Lillian Poe 
introduced Miss Lane, who was the speaker for the 
afternoon. Miss Lane is a first-grade teacher in the 
Knoxville City Schools. She told of her trip to the 
A. C. E. national convention which was held last April 
in San Antonio, Texas. 

Following the talk, Miss Johnson sang “Sylvia.” She 
was accompanied by Evelyn Goad. 

The principals of the city schools were introduced 
by Mr. Alexander. 

Prof. P. W. Alexander presided over the business 
session. The following officers were elected for 1937-38: 

President, Helen Trivett. 

Vice-President, Clarence Greever. 

Secretary, Odie Helton. 

Treasurer, Nagatha Gourley. 

Sponsors, Miss Ella Ross, Miss Blanche Britton, 
Prof. P. W. Alexander. 
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Censorship and the Librarian 


teach very little about censor- 

ship, and all I know—or all I 
think I know—I have learned from 
experience. I tried to read on cen- 
sorship, but the things I read that I 
liked and considered worth repeating 
I had already adopted as part of my 
own policy. I am just a bit like the 
cheerful cherub: “The books I like 
to read the best are always, if the 
truth be told, the ones that just cor- 
roborate the views that I already 
hold.” And so, perhaps I should 
preface everything I say with, “I 
believe.” 

Censorship represents mass emo- 
tional reactions to changing thought 
and changing mores. Before the ad- 
vent of the printing press, offending 
manuscripts were burned by church 
and civil authorities. During the first 
two centuries after the coming of 
printing, Europe was engaged in 
theological warfare, and _ printed 
books were new, useful tools for the 
combatants. These books, of course, 
were subject to restrictions laid down 


C=. SCHOOLS, you know, 


MISS FLORENCE HOLMES 


Librarian 
Brownsville High School 

{Should we purchase ‘Gone with the Wind’ 
for our high school library?’ is a question which 
has undoubtedly come to the mind of every 
high school librarian in the state during the past 
year. Miss Holmes’ well-defined philosophy con- 
cerning the censorship of library books should 
be helpful to every teacher and librarian charged 
with the responsibility of recommending reading 

material to students.—Editor.] 

S 2 
g ” 
by the authority in command at the 
moment. When the religious dispute 
was settled, censorship was directed 
against atheism and blasphemy—or 
any anti-religious opinion. With the 
decline of ecclesiastical power and 
the coming of politics to prominence, 
censorship was active against treason 
and sedition—or any insubordinate 
political opinion. As freedom of 
political opinion became established, 
censorship—already cut off from the 
field of religion—centered its ener- 
gies upon literature concerned with 
sex, or, in other words, upon opinion 
antagonistic to accepted moral and 
ethical standards. In this last aspect 
censorship plays a part in our book 
selection problems. There is an old 





argument (this is distinctly not an “I 
believe”) that libraries should re- 
move all need for censorship by not 
stocking books under ten years old, 
for what is one generation’s poison is 
the next generation’s baby food. 

What then is the problem of cen- 
sorship? What books are we to 
choose? What books must we ex- 
clude or limit in their circulation? 
What subjects must we cull? Are 
we as librarians to act in capacity of 
censor as a filter between book stocks 
and the reading public? What stand- 
ards have we to follow? The writer 
of “Letters from an English Cousin” 
said, “If some day a library genius 
arises who can tell why people read 
books, and what sort of people read 
particular kinds of books, we may 
begin to apply censorship with some 
confidence, but at present the only 
tape measure we can apply is a liter- 
ary one. If a librarian says a book 
is trash, he has no right to mean that 
it is antisocial or religious trash, but 
only that it is so crudely written as 
te have no value as writing.” 














The School 
Library 


essential school equipment. 


333 E. Ontario Street 





has become an integral part of present-day 
It is important 
to the school official to know that he can put his 
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A more definite attitude of censor- 
ship exists toward fiction than toward 
any other class of literature. The 
harmful influence of novels was a 
tenet of most moral and religious 
teaching from the days of the be- 
ginnings of the English novel, a tenet 
partly rooted in that Puritan princi- 
ple that whatever is pleasant is perni- 
cious. Now there is no such fight 
against fiction that is part of the 
background of literature, but lec- 
turers and ministers still fling out 
denunciations of the deplorable tend- 
encies of the modern novel and its 
brazen and morbid treatment. Helen 
Haines in “Living with Books” says 
this: “Many library trustees and 
leaders in public and educational af- 
fairs (by most of whom all imagina- 
tive literature is regarded as distinctly 
inferior to ‘serious’ reading) share 
those opinions.” The selection of the 
modern novel for “library use is 
hedged with difficulties and perplexi- 
ties; and librarians themselves are 
often too timorous or too rigorous to 
make their fiction collections repre- 
sentative of the spirit of the age and 
of the most stimulating and signifi- 
cant tendencies and developments of 
literary art. Concern over the ethi- 
cal influence of fiction concentrates 
upon its treatment of sex. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are many other ele- 
ments that may make a novel un- 
desirable; but this is the one that 
arouses the strongest, most wide- 
spread reprobation. Nevertheless to- 
day sex must be accepted as a legiti- 
mate and integral element of fiction ; 
it is one of the primary life forces, 
a crucial factor in all human experi- 
ence ; and the novel as literary art is 


welded from the raw material of life 
experience.” In selection there can 
be no ironclad law ruling out “sex 
novels,” but there must be differen- 
tiation between fiction which in deal- 
ing with sex possesses sincerity, so- 
cial significance, and values as litera- 
ture, and that which owes its exist- 
ence simply to sensationalism. The 
erotic fiction that in recent years has 
been open to the book market has sur- 
feited the taste of the reading public. 
The whole orchard of once forbidden 
fruit has become so easy of access 
that the lure of the illicit has waned. 
Sex is no longer new and in the fu- 
ture is likely to receive normal treat- 
ment rather than exaggerated em- 
phasis. 

Still other characteristics may ren- 
der fiction undesirable: the glorifica- 
tion of dishonesty in tales of profit- 
able swindling; the too appealing 
dramatization of the underworld ; the 
intensification of race hatred. 

In selection we must draw from the 
books that are —we cannot remake 
a contemporary literature, and if we 
are to keep up with the trend of the 
times, we must accept the subjects 
written about most, and the books on 
these subjects written best. The sub- 
ject is fit for the fiction if the fiction 
is fit for the subject. 

“Books are a substantial world 
both pure and good.” How idealis- 
tic! Were that true then there would 
be no problem of censorship. The 
problem of the public librarian is not 
as difficult—or at least the censorship 
is not as rigid as it is for the school 
librarian. The selection of books 
can allow for the adult knowledge of 
the readers—readers who are sup- 


posed to be able to pick the right 
from the wrong in literature as well 
as in life. The grown-up intelligent 
reader resents interference and dis- 
approves of the policy of the librarian 
who refuses to purchase a new 
talked-of book because it shocks him. 

In his essay on civilization Bell 
says, “At this time of day a civilized 
person, male or female, should be un- 
shockable. Being shocked means 
that reason has been dethroned. 
Prudery . . . comes between a man 
and his impartial judgment. Had 
anatomists been so disgusted by the 
sight of a dead human body that, 
averting their eyes, they had refused 
to proceed with their dissections, we 
should to this day be in a state of 
complete biological ignorance. And 
how should those who refuse to con- 
sider and, if possible, understand dis- 
agreeable, that is, unfamiliar, tastes, 
habits, and tendencies, physical and 
emotional extravagances — how 
should they, starting away screaming, 
‘IT am shocked, I am shocked,’ ever 
come to know anything of psychology 
or ethics?” The too prudish policies 
of a librarian will turn the reading 
public away, and although our public 
libraries should be aids in adult edu- 
cation—modern, sophistocated adults 
will not accept an education prewar 
in its restraint and hiding of actuali- 
ties. 

Most of us are school librarians 
and as such have to be careful of 
what goes into young minds. My 
own policy of censorship I have 
adopted largely from that of one of 
our English teachers who says of her 
own students, “Why should I who 
know less than they tell them what to 
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read?” Such liberality, of course, 
applies only to the older group. High 
school people know things that rigid 
censors would keep them ignorant of, 
they see them in shows, they read 
them elsewhere, they live with them 
every day, and so why should such 
facts be concealed from them in 
school? I believe that with high 
school students frankness is neces- 
sary. Nothing is too frank as long 
as it is true and as long as it is 
suited to their years. But above all 
things avoid a too violent shock. On 
the whole, in the freshman, sopho- 
more, and even the junior years stu- 
dents are extremely sensitive and 
emotionally undeveloped. They must 
grow, and the direction in which they 
grow may be pointed out by what 
they read. The age when blushes 
come quickly or when simple facts 
take on hidden meaning must be 
bridged by a gradual revelation and 
treatment of those facts that give 
them their proper normality. There 
is no need to shove young readers 
ahead into more mature subjects not 
yet necessary for them to meet. Save 
some disillusionment until _ later. 
However this young generation of 
ours knows far more than we did in 
high school and is callous. Of course, 
if we could prevent such early ma- 
turity, perhaps it would be better, 
but we cannot. And so the only 
thing that we can do as librarians is 
to help them mature wholesomely— 
to give them books that are clean but 
at the same time not absolutely de- 
void of all that goes to make up a 
normal existence. Therefore much- 
to-be-desired frankness must be dis- 
tinguished and separated from the 
truly ugly, the immoral and the lewd. 
Open instruction takes away the 


sweetness of stolen knowledge. Open 
treatment of heretofore banned sub- 
jects does much to decrease giggling 
whispers and the appeal of pulp paper 
romances. There are those books, 
however, peopled with fascinating 
characters, which should never be 
held up as models. And to quote 
from “Sesame and Lilies,” “The 
best romance becomes dangerous if 
by its excitement it renders the ordi- 
nary course of life uninteresting, and 
increases the morbid thirst for use- 
less acquaintance with scenes in 
which we shall never be called upon 
to act.” 

The books to be excluded then, aft- 
er literary merits have been con- 
sidered, are those that paint a pretty 
picture of immorality or that project 
the student so far ahead of his years 
as to confuse or disgust him. The 
personality of the librarian enters in- 
to the decision of the morality or im- 
morality of a book. A too conserva- 
tive librarian has the same effect on 
a high school library that a severe 
female institution has on its victims. 
In both cases the most vital problems 
are ignored. The librarian who shud- 
ders and turns away when “sex rears 
its ugly head” need not be frightened, 
for the head is not always so hide- 
ous. Sex leads a Dr. Jekyll-Mr. 
Hyde existence in literature, depend- 
ing wholly on its treatment. 

Just for example let us consider 
some particular books that are likely 
to cause discussion and disagreement 
as to their fitness for the high school 
mind: What have you done with 
“Ariel,” “Tess of D’Urbevilles,” “All 
Quiet on the Western Front,” and 
“Three Black Pennies?” Did you 
refuse to purchase “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People” be- 
cause of its last chapter? And what 


have you answered to the question 
many times asked, “Are you going to 
buy ‘Gone with the Wind’ for the 
library?” Of course, in this last 
case our fiery heroine and the charm- 
ing Rhett Butler are too fascinating 
as forces on the wrong side morally 
speaking. But Tess, poor Tess, with 
her life enacts a moral than which 
none could be more Biblical. 
Perhaps the question arises: “If 
we purchase advanced books for the 
junior and senior classes, how can 
we prevent the younger students 
from reading them?” A casual word 
from you or the younger student’s 
own disinclination to read anything 
long or difficult will do enough cen- 
soring. I have found that “No, 
Mary, it isn’t a particularly romantic 
story,” “I’m afraid John, that you'll 
find it’s a bit slow moving,” or “It’s 
hard to understand” will work per- 
fectly in most cases. The modern 
revealing fiction and biographies— 
those of Maurois for example—by 
their own natures prevent the type of 
students who would be hurt by them 
from reading them. And if by 
chance a student does read a book a 
bit on the doubtful side of good, will 
it actually hurt him? Again we read 
from Ruskin, “The chance and 
scattered evil that may here and there 
haunt, or hide itself in, a powerful 
book never does any harm to a noble 
girl; but the emptiness of an author 
oppresses her, and his amiable folly 
degrades her. . . . Let her loose in the 
library I say as you do a fawn in the 
field. It knows the bad weeds twenty 
times better than you; and the good 
ones, too, and will eat some bitter 
and prickly ones, good for it, which 
you had not the slightest thought 
were good.” High school people are 
capable of telling the good from the 
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bad as long as the evil is not held up 
as ideal. Brooks Shepherd, in a re- 
cent article in Harper’s called “I 
Like to Teach,” tells the story of a 
boy who chose to make a book report 
on Francis Hackett’s Henry VIII. 
An excellent teacher had fascinated 
him with English history, which he 
had added with no sense of incon- 
gruity to his two other hobbies— 
model airplanes and a young lady 
named Mary Loo. When he reached 
the page on his report blank entitled 
“What Moral Lesson Did You De- 
rive from Reading This Book?” he 
apparently summoned to his mind his 
teacher, and wayward King Henry, 
and his. own common sense; and in 
the geometric center of the page he 
wrote neatly and with adequate punc- 
tuation, “Oh, my God!” 

And so I believe that public library 
patrons should be left mostly to their 
own ideas unless perhaps gentle sug- 
gestion may be termed censorship. I 
believe that high school students 
should be given greater freedom in 
the field of literature than ever be- 
fore. I believe that the only books 
to be put completely out of their 
reach are those that make crime or 
immorality attractive. I believe cer- 
tain books by their own natures do 
away with the need for censorship. I 
believe that high school students are 
capable to a great extent of picking 
the good from the bad. I believe that 
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censorship is best when applied to 
the individual rather than the library 
as a whole. I believe that we as 
librarians, be we public or school, if 
we would keep our libraries modern 
institutions in this modern world, 
cannot turn away screaming, “We 
are shocked!” And finally I believe 
that there is far more danger in too 
much censorship than in too little. 
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Tennessee State Department of 
Education — Looking Ahead with 
Tennessee Schools. The state de- 
partment of education is now dis- 
tributing the third in a series of bul- 
letins pertaining to the Tennessee 
program for the improvement of in- 
struction. The appearance of the 
bulletin is unusually attractive. The 
artistic cover design presents a com- 
posite arrangement of photographs 
of Tennessee school buildings, rang- 
ing from rural elementary schools 
to institutions of higher learning. The 
bulletin was prepared by a group of 
Tennessee teachers in the curriculum 
laboratory at Peabody College dur- 
ing the summer of 1937 under the 
leadership of Mr. F. E. Bass, cur- 
riculum director. Dr. Doak S. 
Campbell, Dr. Hollis S. Caswell, and 
Dr. Henry Harap, acting as consult- 
ants, were assisted by Dr. Charles 
W. Knudsen, who worked intensive- 
ly with the Tennessee group. The 
material was edited and published 
under the supervision of Mr. J. M. 
Smith, director of instruction, and 
carries an interesting foreword by 
Commissioner W. A. Bass. 

This two hundred fifty page bulle- 
tin consists of (1) examples of good 
teaching practices in the schools of 
Tennessee, (2) plans for teaching 
that should prove helpful to teachers 
throughout the state, and (3) plans 
for a broader state-wide program 
for improving teaching and curric- 
ulum practices in the elementary and 
secondary schools. The bulletin re- 
flects credit upon all who had a part 
in its preparation and bears evidences 
of the progress of the Tennessee pro- 
gram for the improvement of in- 


struction. It should prove a most 
valuable handbook for teachers in 
service who desire to improve their 
teaching procedures. 


Smith Succeeds Bass 

(Continued from page three) 
the appointment of Mr. Smith. Evi- 
dently, his Will Rogers’ smile, con- 
stant good nature, desire to help 
others, innate honesty and fairness 
and abundance of “common sense” 
had endeared “Jack” Smith to his 
fellow teachers and school adminis- 
trators. 

Commissioner Smith’s training 
and experience eminently qualify 
him for the position to which he has 
been appointed. After completing 
the elementary course in rural 
schools of Hardin and McNairy 
Counties, he attended Savannah In- 
stitute (starring in all fields of 
athletics), obtained his B.S. degree 
from State Teachers College, Mem- 
phis, and M.A. degree from Pea- 
body, and took one quarter of gradu- 
ate work at the University of Chi- 
cago. His teaching experience was 
obtained in the elementary schools of 
Hardin and McNairy Counties and 
in the high schools at Shiloh, Cedar 
Hill and Alamo. Prior to accepting 
a position in the state department of 
education he had served four years 
as principal of Arlington High 
School, three years as principal of 
the training school at State Teachers 
College, Memphis, and four years as 
dean of State Teachers College, 
Memphis. 

As assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation during the past five months 
he has had ample opportunity to 
observe the new school law in opera- 
tion. A hearty advocate of the eight- 
point program since the time of its 
inception, he now sees the impor- 
tance of carrying the program 
through to its completion. In him 
the Tennessee Education Association 
has a friend and supporter who will 
continue the cooperation given the 
organization by his predecessors. 

The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion congratulates Governor Brown- 
ing on the selection of his commis- 
sioner of education and extends to 
Commissioner Smith best wishes for 
a most happy and prosperous ad- 
ministration !—The Editor. 
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Tennessee State Parks 


area have to make it appealing to 

an individual or group of indi- 
viduals, and hence have value for 
recreational purposes? We may 
analyze six forms of appeal, any one 
or all of which possessed by a given 
area will make it worthy of being set 
aside as a state park. They are as 
follows: 

1. The aesthetic appeal to the sev- 
eral senses of sight, sound, touch, and 
smell. Our mountains, with their 
intervening valleys and gorges, are 
appealing to us for beauty of form 
and topography, for the texture and 
color of their great slopes. We find 
the same beauty in views obtained 
from a mountaintop. In forests, we 
seek the beauty of texture and foli- 
age canopy, tree forms, light, and 
shade. We seek the beautiful sen- 
sations of odor, sound, and touch 
peculiar to the forest. Lakes, 
streams, and waterfalls furnish us 
with beautiful movement, texture, 
play of light, contrast with their sur- 
roundings. Beaches, dunes, and 
wasteland have beauty of form, 
color, light, and texture. ; 

2. The curious and unusual appea 
is that quality of a natural feature 
which invites further exploration and 
understanding. We find it in caves, 
natural bridges, balanced rocks or 
other unusual rock formations, freak 
plants, hot or mineral springs, and 
various features of the desert and 
wasteland. 

3. The scientific appeal is- great 
for those who wish to use the out- 
doors as a laboratory for a hobby of 
natural science. Mountains, gorges, 
exposed rocks and caves are evidence 
of great geologic forces. Forests, 
stream sides, ravines, or mountain 
slopes illustrate interesting ecological 
studies. Various natural features 
are the homes of many animals and 
are the logical place for study of 
them and their habits. 

4. The primitive appeal is not only 
a major consideration in recreation, 
but is, for many, a vital part of their 
very existence. Inherent in it is the 
desire to be away from other men 
and from signs of civilization. Na- 
ture must be unspoiled, and there 
must be a feeling of absolute depend- 
ing upon one’s own resources. The 
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law of survival of the fittest is para- 
mount. The mountains, forests, 
beaches, dunes, desert, and wasteland 
are the best remaining examples of 
this great natural resource. 

5. The historic appeal is illustrat- 
ed by our battlefield parks, some of 
our national monuments, and many 
of our state or local shrines. They 
are dear to us because of some previ- 
ous association with man or events 
with which men were connected. The 
historic spot often serves as a nucleus 
about which other active recreation 
areas may be built. 

6. Utilitarian considerations often 
are the deciding factors in the choice 
of a recreation area. These consid- 
erations may be based upon a happy 
combination of a meadow for a play- 
field, woods for picnicking, stream or 
lake for swimming, boating, and fish- 
ing, all located near a large popula- 
tion center. None of these features 
may be outstanding, but all may con- 
tribute toward a successful park. 

In view of the greater amount of 
leisure time which is rapidly becom- 
ing available because of shorter 
working hours, recreation, in the near 
future, may logically assume greater 
importance in the daily lives of all 
people. 

Long hours of toil and correspond- 
ingly short hours of leisure time have 
hitherto forced one to remain largely 
within a short radius of one’s home. 
If the home were in the city, it meant 
seeking the out-of-doors only in one’s 
dooryard, on the streets, or in the 
city park. At best, there were but 
few motor trips for an evening, week 
end, or short vacation. Longer in- 
tervals of free time will allow the 
carrying on of many forms of recrea- 
tion which previously have been pro- 
hibited, and will increase the space 
range of these activities. Recreation 
has already become a necessary thing 
in man’s life, and more and more con- 
sideration must be given with the in- 
creased mechanization of our civiliza- 
tion. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 
has been largely responsible for the 
development of thousands of recrea- 


tional areas during the past four 
years. It is extremely doubtful 
whether we would have been able to 
have accomplished so much fine con- 
servation and recreation work in 
this country in several times four 
years had it not been for the CCC. 

Under the direction of the Na- 
tional Park Service and with the aid 
of the CCC, the TVA, and other New 
Deal agencies, much progress in the 
development of recreation systems 
has been made in the Southern 
States. 

Big Ridge Park, consisting of five 
thousand acres of beautiful mountain 
land, has been developed into one of 
the outstanding parks of this country, 
with facilities for fishing, boating, 
hiking, picnicking, camping, swim- 
ming, mountain climbing, and pro- 
vided with vacation cabins and 
lodges, so equipped that a person 
could spend a year in the park with- 
out going out. 

Norris Park, containing four thou- 
sand acres, is built along the shores 
of Norris Lake and provides one of 
the finest recreation resorts that can 
be found any place. Last year, over 
five hundred thousand people visited 
this park, Norris Dam, and Norris 
Lake. 

Pickwick Park, located on the 
shores of Pickwick Lake, just south 
of Shiloh National Military Park, is 
a fifteen hundred acre development, 
that will be heavily used by the people 
of that section and by tourists. 

Careyville Park is now under con- 
struction on another portion of Nor- 
ris Lake and will consist of twelve 
hundred acres of land and a one 
hundred ninety acre lake, in addi- 
tion to its frontage on the large Nor- 
ris Lake. One of its boundaries is 
Highway 25-W, which is one of the 
heaviest traveled tourist routes in the 
state. 

The proposed Chickamauga State 
Park, which is to be located fourteen 
miles north of Chattanooga on the 
Chickamauga Reservoir, will consist 
of approximately one thousand acres 
of land and will have the entire 
Chickamauga Reservoir as its exten- 
sion. Due to its being in the center 
of a heavily populated region, it will 
receive perhaps as heavy usage as 
any state park in the South. 
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The Resettlement Administration 
has constructed four large recreation- 
al areas in Tennessee. 

The Natchez Trace area consists 
of forty-two thousand acres, of 
which several thousand acres will be 
used almost altogether for recreation. 
Three large lakes have been built, 
and every form of outdoor recreation 
is available. 

The Lebanon Cedar Forest, con- 
sisting of eighty-three htindred acres, 
is equipped to provide every phase of 
outdoor recreation. 

The Chickasaw Forest, consisting 
of eleven thousand acres, contains 
two large lakes and facilities for all 
types of outdoor recreation. 

Standing Stone Forest, consisting 
of eighty-five hundred acres, is also 
available for all phases of outdoor 
recreation. 

In addition, the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration has built a splendid de- 
velopment of three thousand acres 
near Crossville, Tennessee, which 
will have all provisions for recrea- 
tion. 

The National Park Service is well 
along with the development of three 
recreation areas in the state. 

Falls Creek Falls, near Pikeville, 
Tennessee, contains approximately 
twelve thousand acres. In this area 
is found some of the most spectacular 
scenery in Eastern America; includ- 
ing one waterfall two hundred sixty 
feet in height and several between 
one hundred and two hundred feet 
in height. 

Montgomery Bell, an area of four 
thousand acres, is located thirty miles 
from Nashville on one of the main 
highways of the state. It will pro- 
vide facilities for organized camping 
as well as vacation groups, and fa- 
cilities for day-outing parties. 

Another is Shelby Forest Park, 
located near Memphis, consisting of 
twelve thousand acres. This is a 
beautiful park which is being devel- 
oped correctly and is destined to pro- 
vide recreation for many hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

The State of Tennessee has de- 
veloped a recreation area of two 
thousand acres in the Pickett State 
Forest near Jamestown. This area 
possesses unusual scenic qualities and 
will provide recreation for all types 
of people. 

It is hoped that all of these areas, 
when they are developed, will be 


turned over to the division of state 
parks of the department of conser- 
vation of the state for operation and 
maintenance and inclusion in the 
Tennessee state park system. They 
are all located in the state so that 
they are not in conflict with one an- 
other and are so located that from 
any section of the state it is possible 
to reach some one of them in an easy 
two hours’ driving. This system will 
total better than sixty thousand acres 
devoted to recreation, and this acre- 
age does not include the buffer areas 
that surround a great many of the 
parks which will be available for 
hiking and horseback riding. I do 
not believe that any Southern State 
can boast of a better state park sys- 
tem than Tennessee will have in a 
short while, and I wish to pay tribute 
to the federal government and to its 
various bureaus which have made 
these recreation areas available to 
the people of Tennessee. 

The least that the state can do is 
to operate and maintain these areas 
on such a high standard that they will 
always be available to the people of 
the state and nation. 

In Tennessee, we are especially 
fortunate in the way of nationally 
provided recreation areas. In 1926, 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park was created. We have all 
watched the development of this 
superb area of approximately five 
hundred thousand acres into a park 
which is now attracting approxi- 
mately six hundred thousand people 
a year from all parts of the world. 

Tennessee also has within its bor- 
ders four outstanding national mili- 
tary parks, namely: Chickamauga- 
Chattanooga, Shiloh, Stones River, 
and Fort Donelson, and one national 
shrine, the Meriwether Lewis Na- 
tional Monument, dedicated to the 
memory of the great explorer, Meri- 
wether Lewis. 

€ 


When a Million Teachers Join 
(Continued from page four) 

of personnel operating them. No 
cheap, petty politician should be per- 
mitted to have anything at all to do 
with the teachers’ lobbies for the 
proper type of educational legislation. 

3. The educational leaders of the 
state should adopt and print in the 
state journal an educational and 
legislative program upon which they 
have agreed. The political influence 


of the one million teachers in the 
United States must be felt. 

5. It is unfortunate that we can- 
not have a law compelling every 
teacher either to join his or her state 
education association or have his 
certificate revoked. Many school 
boards have already adopted rules 
and regulations requiring that teach- 
ers join their local and state asso- 
ciations. Professional ostracism in 
securing and holding teaching posi- 
tions could and should be brought 
to bear upon the teachers in a given 
state to secure 100 per cent member- 
ship in the association. 


Activities and Functions of Local Units. 
and Teachers 


1. It is the responsibility of the 
local teaching unit and local teachers’ 
organizations to see that the data 
from the N. E. A. and the state as- 
sociations are kept before the local 
public. 

2. Local teachers’ assoeiations 
should send certain circulars, litera- 
ture, and information (provided by 
the N. E. A. and the state associa- 
tions) of a factual nature to the 
school patrons, through the school 
pupils. 

3. In his teaching every teacher, 
with each opportunity, should com- 
pare the status of teaching and teach- 
ers with that of other occupations 
and other types of workers. Along 
with these comparisons might be 
made certain suggestions as to what 
should be done for education, for 
schools, for teaching, and for teach- 
ers. 

Finally, the teacher as an indi- 
vidual, more than any other indi- 
vidual, is the determining factor of 
his own professional status. Teach- 
ers, aS a group, can and will work 
out their own problems of organiza- 
tion if they will but pull together in 
a common cause. Every teacher 
should do two things immediately, if 
he has not already done them: first, 
he should become an active member 
of the N. E. A.; second, he should 
become a working member of his 
state education association. Such 
membership would necessitate an ex- 
penditure by every teacher of only 
four dollars per year, which is a 
much smaller amount than that paid 
by practically all other professional 
people to their respective professional 
organizations. 
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Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Major Projects of the Tennessee 
Congress for 1937-38 


HE TENNESSEE Congress 

of Parents and Teachers has 

as its objectives for 1938 the 
development of the following major 
projects: 

1. Study of the policies and pro- 
cedures of the parent-teacher or- 
ganization by local, council, district, 
and state officers and chairmen 
through a_ state correspondence 
course based on the National Par- 
ent-Teacher Manual. 

2. Cooperation with the state de- 
partment of health in the diphtheria 
immunization campaign for pre- 
school children, the educational pro- 
gram for syphilis control, the pro- 
gram for state-wide county or dis- 
trict health service ; cooperation with 
the state department of education in 
standardization of rural elementary 
schools. 

3. Cooperation with the teacher 
colleges in promoting teacher educa- 
tion in the parent-teacher movement. 
A course or unit of work in other 
education courses was introduced in 
eight teacher-training institutions in 
the state during 1937, with a total 
of 611 teachers enrolled. The next 
step is to develop the training school 
parent-teacher associations as dem- 
onstration centers for parent-teacher 
work, 

4. The state congress is sponsor- 
ing the writing of a book on Tennes- 
see’s public schools which will in- 
terpret public education to the lay 
groups of Tennessee. This will be 
ready for publication by spring, and 
it is expected that every parent-teach- 
er member in the state will study this 
book. 


High School Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


The Tennessee congress is show- 
ing a rapidly increasing number of 
high school associations, both junior 
and senior high schools, being 
formed throughout the state. In or- 
der to assist these organizations in 
this, one of the newer phases of the 
parent-teacher movement, it seemed 
advisable to provide for an exchange 
of experiences. Two reports re- 
ceived in reply to a request from the 
state parent-teacher office are given 
below. 


MRS. L. W. HUGHES 
State President 

The national congress has just 
published a bulletin, “Young Lives 
in a Modern World,” giving a public 
welfare program for junior and 
senior high school parent-teacher as- 
sociations with outlines and sugges- 
tions for programs and projects for 
guidance in building the high school 
parent-teacher program. Write the 
state office for a copy. 

The national congress offers a di- 
rected study course on parent-teacher 
high school associations available at 
the usual study course rate. 

The Digest of High School Infor- 
mation (price fifteen cents), pre- 
pares especially for use in connection 
with the study course, gives exam- 
ples of effective work by high school 
associations from various sections of 
the country and offers excellent sug- 
gestions for planning the year’s pro- 
gram of work. Many groups are 
finding the mimeographed bulletin, 
Supplementary Information for High 
School Associations, very helpful. A 
few copies of this bulletin are still 
available from the state office upon 
request. One parent-teacher presi- 
dent writes: “I am so grateful for 
the material, Supplementary Infor- 
mation for High School Associations. 
If one were inclined to feel that 
there was no need for a parent- 
teacher organization in the senior 
high school, the thought would 
vanish after reading this material. 
And really my vision has been broad- 
ened considerably, for which I am 
very grateful. It is my purpose to 
have others read and study it, par- 
ticularly those who will remain in 
the association for another year or 
two.” 





Maryville High Parent-Teacher 
Association 


Mrs. RAtpH W. Ltoyp, President 


The Maryville High School Parent- 
Teacher Association’s chief interest this 
year is a new high school building for the 
city. This building is in process of con- 
struction now. The first two meetings of 
the fall were devoted to this matter, with 
members of the board of education and the 
city superintendent as speakers. Public 
interest in the bond issue election was much 
increased by the campaign which the par- 
ent-teacher association conducted. The 
new plant will be ready for occupancy next 
September. 


The parent-teacher association will have 
its own room in the home economics unit, 
with kitchenette and equipment for social 
meetings. The furnishing of this room is 
one of the year’s projects. 

The theme for the year’s programs is 
“Know Your School,” adapted from the 
suggestions published by the national con- 
gress. In one meeting the extracurricular 
activities, which have been much extended 
in the high school this year, were presented 
by members of the faculty. ‘Fathers’ 
Night” will be held in March with a pro- 
gram of demonstrations of these extra- 
curricular activities by different student 
groups. “Library Service” will be the 
subject of the January meeting. 

The study course entitled * ‘High School 
Associations,” which is made available by 
the national congress, will be conducted. 

The recent football banquet, served by 
the home economics department, was 
financed by the parent-teacher association, 
which also sponsors the school band of 
twenty-five pieces. 


Central High Parent-Teacher 
Association, Memphis 
Mrs. J. M. Forsis, President 


In addition to the usual service which 
any well-organized association renders, 
Central High Parent-Teacher Association 
at Memphis, with its 508 members, is 
launching a project which we hope will 
be far-reaching in its benefits. 

For quite some time leading magazines 
have devoted space to the social prob- 
lems confronting the youth of our country. 
We realize that many boys and girls in our 
high school do not have access to these 
splendid articles, so our association is en- 
deavoring to meet this need by providing 
a social hygiene bookshelf. 

The project came as the result of the 
interest of one of our teachers, who is alsc 
an officer in our association. This teacher 
offered to launch the movement with a 
cash donation, provided the parent-teacher 
association would match the amount. 

Our plan provides for a membership in 
the American Social Hygiene Association 
which entitles us to valuable pamphlets. 
These will be placed in the hands of the 
parents and, under their supervision, their 
high school sons and daughters will read 
them. In addition to this material we will 
purchase books by well-known authors 
dealing with this very vital problem. 

The library service chairman will have 
direct supervision of the bookshelf, and 
through her the association will know how 
many homes this service has reached. 


Training School Parent-Teacher 
Association, East Tennessee 
State Teachers College 


Mrs. L. G. Dertuick, President 


The Training School P.-T. A. has se- 
lected as the theme of this year’s program, 
“What Progressive Education Is Doing 
for Tennessee’s Child.” Since education is 
progressing so rapidly, it is our responsi- 
bility to familiarize ourselves with this new 
program and what it is doing for our 
children. 

Since the training school is the- place 
where student teachers get their practical 
experience, it is very fitting that this train- 
ing should include experience in the parent- 
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teacher program. At least one program 
during the year will be given in which 
the student teachers will participate. They 
are also being urged to attend all regular 
meetings so that they will understand and 
appreciate the movement and will serve as 
leaders for P.-T. A. in the schools in 
which they will teach. 

The fathers in our school are beginning 
to realize they are just as much parents 
as the mothers, and it is gratifying ‘to see 
their interest. Three meetings are sched- 
uled for the evening so they may attend. 

Our P.-T. A. hopes during the year to 
sponsor and help promote an organization 
in a neighboring small elementary school. 


Norris Parent-Teacher Association 


Mrs. E. B. Suuttz, President 

The Norris P.-T. A. has held study 
groups this fall for the parents of high 
school students. These meetings have been 
held in the evening, and there have been 
numerous fathers and mothers present. 

The leader of each meeting has been a 
specialist in the subject, and there has 
been a brief presentation followed by a 
lively discussion. 

The subjects have been “Vocational 
Guidance”; “Adolescence and Freedom” ; 
“Adolescence and Sex.” 

It is impossible, as yet, to say what has 
been accomplished. We have tried to make 
the meetings as practical as possible. Our 
aim was to meet the actual needs of the 
school and community as they now exist. 
It is our hope to continue these groups 
during the rest of the year. 

In our first meeting after the holidays 
we hope to have the book “Rediscovering 
the Adolescent,” by Hedley S. Dimock, 
reviewed for us by Richard O. Niehoff, 
who helped the author gather these data 
on this study of two hundred boys for 
three years. 


National Essay 
Contest 


The Ladies Auxiliary to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States is sponsoring an essay con- 
test open to secondary school pupils 
between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, on the subject: “The Con- 
stitution of the United States of 
America and What It Means to the 
American People.” The national 
winner will be sent, via Washington, 
D. C., to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars National Encampment to re- 
ceive a gold medal and cash award 
of $100. Second prize, gold medal, 
$50 in cash. Third prize, gold medal, 
$25 in cash. 

Full details of the contest may be 
received from Miss Grace H. Davis, 
National Secretary, Broadway at 


Thirty-Fourth Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





The Poet's Corner 


VELVIA BOSTON 
Student in State Teachers College 
Johnson City 


The Enchanters 


He is a wild sort of child 

And he tells me in a whisper 
That if he lies very still 

In the grass at the dusk time 
And the moon time, he can hear 
Very clearly the fairies passing 
Airily ringing bluebells. 


And just under that big fern 

By the water (he has seen them) 
They will pause, and go dancing 
\ll a-tip-toe, till the air 

Is full of singing, airy singing 
As no mortal ever dreamed of 


And the shadows start echoing 

Each small bubbling lilting, foaming 

Bit of song back and forth, back and forth, 

As if each small being felt him bursting 

And engendered in himself 

All the singing, lilting, swinging 

Of the dancing, prancing, fairy beings 

Hurling jolly, jolly, jolly imprecations at 
the moon! 


All of this in a whisper, 
And he told me not to tell . . . 
At this very moment he is very stilly lying 
In the long grass by the water 
Of the lily pool, where the big fern 
Bends to leeward—he is lying 
Very quietly, very quietly, 
He is watching, 
He is waiting, 
They will come, 
They will come, 
Pretty soon. 
Pretty soon. 


Perspective 


The woods like dark on either side; 
I cannot pierce them though I tried 


But I have made a will today : 
I'll go through them anyway ! 


My soul and I have made a bond ; 
We shall go see what lies beyond 


January 


Three things there be 
In spirit kin to me: 


The falling rain, 
A too-sweet spring, 
And wind. 


Shrieking its agony 
Through tall bare trees, 
On days like these. 

& 


Death 
I had no way to know of it 
I had no cause to fear, 
When suddenly the Firmament 
Broke clear, broke clear. 


To leave me standing wonderingly 
In that cool light of day, 

While centuries of shackles 
Dropped noiselessly away 


Across a long distance 
Now I stand still 

On the bridge 

And look back. 


Slenderly impaled, 
A blur on the sky, 
A shout on the wind, 
A moth flying by. 


Out of immensity 
By slow-measured pain, 
And by immensity 
Swallowed again. 


A cloud on the sky, 
The song of a bird. 
A cry on the wind 
And no more heard. 


= 
Story 


Clarissa by the river 
Has a narrow bed; 
Underneath the willows 
Red-lipped grace has sped. 


Swifter than the water, 
Lighter than a cloud. 
Earth and time and willows 
Make a quiet shroud. 


Robin and the plover 

Call her from the hill . . . 
Call like a lover... 

But she is very still. 


And something there forever 
Holds like a spell ; 
Willows and the river 
Keep a secret well. 


Night Song 


The apple trees fleece on the sky, 
The clouds worry the moon. 
The wind, a wraith, goes singing by 

A sad, unearthly tune. 


Slim Proserpine stirs and awakes 
Lovely and wan and fair. 

Narcissus, leaning, slowly shakes 
Stars from his golden hair. 


a 
Song 


I grew up from love. The wound it made 
Has long healed over. 

I washed the stain from my lover’s blade 
And went to walk in the clover. 


The bitter tongue, the angry thrust of 
words— 
These I no longer feel. 
But the bright red wound that beauty made 
Will never heal. 


a 
A Budding Socialist 


Teacher—“Can anyone tell me how the 
earth is divided?” 

Willice—“Between them that’s got it and 
them that would like to have it.” 
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Manufacturer Boosts Education—His Business 


HOSE WHO VISIT the Mc- 

Gill Mills in Shelbyville may 

wonder at the fine spirit which 
exists among the workers, at the en- 
thusiasm with which employees at- 
tack their labors, and at the smooth- 
ness which seems to typify the 
working of every department in the 
organization. One who does not 
know Mr. W. J. McGill, president of 
the organization, may wonder how he 
has achieved and maintained his 
place as one of the state’s most suc- 
cessful manufacturers for nearly 
half a century. If one seeks from 
Mr. McGill an answer to these ques- 
tions, he will invariably and imme- 
diately receive the answer, “I em- 
ploy only educated people.” 

Mr. McGill’s plan for determining 
the educational background of ap- 
plicants for positions is quite simple. 
He merely requires that »ey present 
to him, along with their applications, 
complete elementary and high school 
records, covering their scholastic 
grades, department, and attendance. 
He believes that such records, com- 
piled by numerous teachers who have 
had opportunity to observe the ap- 
plicants at work, will give him an 
accurate picture of their possibilities 
as workers. He believes that mas- 
tery of school subjects indicates that 
an applicant may possess the energy 
and ability to master the tasks to 
which he may be assigned in the 
mills. He believes that punctuality 
in school indicates that the appli- 
cant will be prompt in attention to 
all of his duties in the mills. He 
believes that orderliness and good 
behavior in school indicates that the 
applicant will be orderly and well- 
behaved in the mills. Accordingly, 
he relies upon scholastic records for 
his information concerning appli- 
cants for positions. 

Mr. McGill can cite numerous ex- 
amples which justify the policy he 
has adopted. On one occasion, Mr. 
McGill tells us, a certain young man 
was highly recommended to him by 
several workers of a local barber- 
shop. They all stated that they had 
known the young man for a number 
of years and had always found him 
to be capable and dependable. Not 
satisfied to base his appointment en- 
tirely upon the recommendation of 





Prospers 


TROY G. YOUNG 
Principal, Shelbyville Public Schools 
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these individuals, Mr. McGill ex- 
amined the scholastic records of the 
young man. These seemed to indi- 
cate that he had been indifferent 
about his schoolwork and had been 
particularly indifferent about punc- 
tuality and attendance. From the 
young man’s teachers, in person, he 
received confirmation of these re- 
ports, but, because of the insistence 
of the barbers, he finally agreed to 
give the boy a trial. The boy was 
“on the job” promptly each day dur- 
ing the first week. He began to be 
tardy during the second week. Then 
one morning he failed to report for 
work. After waiting for some time, 
his employer visited the barbershop 
and inquired concerning the boy’s 
whereabouts. The barbers told him 
that he had started to work that 
morning but had been caught in the 
rain and had stopped by the barber- 
shop to get some dry clothes. The 
employer. then returned to the mills 
and found that the boy had decided 
that, as he was already late, he would 
just stay away from his work that 
day. Needless to say, Mr. McGill 
dismissed the boy and accepted this 
experience as proof that scholastic 
records are usually a better index of 
a person’s possibilities than are 
recommendations of his friends. 
The case of another young man, 
whom we shall call Sam Jones, is 
cited by Mr. McGill as illustrative 
of the effect his policy has had on 
public education in Shelbyville. 
Sam applied for employment in the 
mills, and was asked to submit his 
school records. The records showed 
that Sam was negligent in his school- 
work, and, accordingly, he was re- 
fused a position. Four other boys 
applied for positions along with Sam, 
and only one was employed. Need- 
less to say, he was the one whose 
school record was most favorable. 
Sam and his three unsuccessful com- 
panions left the mills with the sad 
realization, which had reached them 
too late, that they would be judged 
by their school records. The reason 
for the failure of Sam and his com- 
panions to receive employment soon 








became common knowledge among 
the boys and girls of their communi- 
ties, and, quite naturally, it resulted 
in a determination among those who 
did not desire a similar fate to apply 
themselves more studiously to their 
school subjects, to attend school 
regularly, and to remain in school at 
least until the completion of their 
high school courses. 

A few years after Sam Jones had 
failed to get employment because of 
his poor scholastic record, his son, 
Tom Jones, applied for the same 
type of work. A knowledge of his 
father’s unhappy fate gave Tom the 
courage and determination necessary 
for the successful completion of his 
schoolwork. Consequently, when he 
applied to the mills for employment, 
he brought with him an enviable set 
of school records. He was well-pre- 
pared, and his immediate employment 
was but merely a matter of course. 
He gave complete satisfaction, and 
in a short time was promoted and 
given a raise in salary. Other pro- 
motions followed in rapid succession, 
and he now holds one of the most 
responsible positions in the mills. 

At the present time, the strike 
situation seems to be giving con- 
siderable trouble over the nations. 
Just imagine a case where either em- 
ployer or employee or both quit 
school at the end of the third grade, 
and these two people are trying to 
solve a strike problem or bring about 
a strike settlement. Compare this 
case where the employer has special- 
ized in higher training and the em- 
ployee has had high school training. 
It is very difficult to try to reason 
with an individual who is now an 
adult but has received no further 
training than that given in the third 
grade during his schooling. A little 
common sense must enter into every- 
thing if satisfactory results are to be 
expected. There are exceptions to 
all rules, however, and some people 
who have completed the third grade 
have more common sense than some 
others who have various college de- 
grees. The larger or general groups 
are the ones concerned in this article, 
and not the exceptions. The heralds 
of Christian education bring about 
changes in the hearts of men that 
will be felt throughout all ages. 
(Continued on page thirty-two) 
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Rules and Regulations Governing Night Schools for 
Persons Over Sixteen Years of Age 


Dear Mr. Holt: 

Enclosed please find mimeographed 
copies of the “Rules and Regulations Gov- 
erning the Establishment and Maintenance 
of Night Schools for Persons Over Sixteen 
Years of Age,” as adopted by the Tennes- 
see State Board of Education on Novem- 
ber 5, 1937. Although these regulations 
have been sent to each city, county, and 
special school district superintendent in the 
State, it occurred to me there may be 
teachers throughout the state who would 
like to have a copy of these regulations, 
and I could think of no better medium 
than THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

These regulations on night schools are 
the first recorded regulations on this sub- 
ject in the minutes of the Tennessee State 
Board of Education. The question of 
regulations has been referred to committees 
evith power to act in drawing up suitable 
regulations and in other instances have 
been referred to the commissioner of edu- 
cation, but I find no record in the minutes 
of the board of the regulations which were 
proposed. The rules and _ regulations 
adopted on November 5, 1937, have become 
a part of the minutes of the board at its 
meeting at that time. The actions of the 
board in adopting these regulations and in 
its recent standardizing of the elementary 
schools of the state are, in my opinion, 
two of its outstanding accomplishments, 
under the splendid leadership of its chair- 
man, W. A. Bass, for the year, 1937. The 
standards for the elementary schools ap- 
peared in a previous issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER. 

Cordially yours, 
MaupeE Homan, 
Secretary, State Board of Education. 


Under the laws of Tennessee, 
Code of 1932, Sections 2484-2487, 
county and city boards of education 
may establish and maintain night 
schools for persons who are over 
sixteen years of age in conformity 
with the following rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the state board 
of education. 

1. Night schools established and 
maintained under the provisions of 
the state law must be established and 
maintained by the county or city 
board of education within whose 
jurisdiction the school is located. 
Furthermore, before the average at- 
tendance of any night school shall be 
included in the distribution of state 
and county school funds, such school 
shall first be inspected by the state 
elementary school supervisor, in the 
case of the elementary schools; by 
the state high school supervisor, in 
the case of high schools; and, ap- 
proved by the state commissioner of 
education. 


Submitted by 
MAUDE HOLMAN 
Secretary, State Board of Education 
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2. Teachers of courses below the 
ninth grade of the high school must 
hold valid state elementary teachers’ 
certificates, and teachers of high 
school subjects must hold valid high 
school certificates covering the sub- 
jects they teach. In case subjects are 
taught which are not included in 
the present prescribed state courses 
of study the qualifications of such 
teachers in these fields shall be ex- 
amined and passed on by the chair- 
man of the state board of education. 

3. Night schools shall be main- 
tained at places designated and ap- 
proved by the county or city board of 
education within whose jurisdiction 
the schools are located. 

4. The course of study must be 
carefully planned to meet the needs 
of the lecality and the individuals 
enrolled and must be approved by 
the county or city board of educa- 
tion and by the state board of edu- 
cation. 

5. Evening schools established 
under the provisions of these regula- 
tions and participating in state and 
county school funds shall be under 
the control and supervision of the 
county and/or city board of educa- 
tion, and the authority of the state 
commissioner of education shall be as 
complete in such schools as in other 
public elementary and public high 
schools of the state. 

6. In computing the average at- 
tendance of night schools for the 
purpose of distributing state and 
county school funds, said average 
attendance shall be on the basis of 
a six-hour day and a twenty-day 
school month. In other words, the 
average attendance for any month 
shall be determined by dividing the 
total hours attended of all persons 
enrolled during the month by one 
hundred twenty (120). 

7. Full and complete reports of 
each night school shall be made by the 
board of education in whose jurisdic- 
tion the school is located on forms 
furnished by the state commissioner 
of education. 





8. Evening schools financed in 
whole or in part by WPA or federal 
vocational funds shall not participate 
in state elementary or high school 
funds. 

9. Persons between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one years who 
are not employed and persons be- 
tween said ages who are enrolled 
in a public elementary or high school 
shall not be eligible to attend a night 
school established under the pro- 
visions of the state law. 


Manufacturer Boosts Education 
(Continued from page thirty-one) 


Strikes and ignorance stir the fires 
of hate and leave a trail of desolation 
and broken hearts and homes in 
need. What the world needs today 
is Christian education. This will 
help to bind these broken hearts and 
point to a higher conception of life 
in general. Pupils should complete 
their course in school so that they 
will be more mature for life’s work. 
This would give more of the middle- 
aged class a chance for employment, 
and thus help to relieve the unem- 
ployment situation. Homes would 
be happier; people would enjoy bet- 
ter health; schools would benefit; 
employer and employee would dis- 
cuss their problems in a common- 
sense manner and settle their diffi- 
culties to give more satisfaction to 
all concerned. Christian education 
instils the principles of brotherly 
love in the minds and hearts of God’s 
people. Let us seek him for guid- 
ance and help in these things; and 
then do our part. 


7 
What He Passed 


A youth had just driven home from 
college at the close of the term. 

“Did you pass everything?” asked his 
mother anxiously. 

“Everything but two motorcycles. They 
must have had airplane motors in them.” 


* 
Dad Knowsl 


The conscientious teacher wrote on the 
back of little Tommy Jones’ report card: 
“A good worker, but talks too much.” 

Back came the card later with the state- 
ment over the signature of Tommy's 
father: “You ought to meet his mother.” 
—Michigan Education Journal. 
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for the Intermediate Grades 
Carefully Graded e¢ Interesting ¢ Beautifully Illustrated 


Yoakam-Bagley-Knowlton: Reapinc TO LEARN SERIES 
Here at last is factual material on the wonders of contemporary life. Use 
it to overcome reading difficulties and to increase reading powers. 
Gates-Huber-Ayer: WorK-PLAY READERS 


To follow the basally adopted primary readers of this series. The child 
learns to read more rapidly and develops a taste for good literature. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES— 


Clark-Cushman: Se_F-HELPp NUMBER SERIES 
For Grades One and Two, the very first steps in number work in new settings 
of such realism that the beginner can master fundamentals in number con- 
cepts, operations, and combinations independently and happily! 


| Send for our elementary and 
high school library lists. 














Library orders filled direct 
from the Atlanta Office. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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MSQUIDDY PRINTING CO. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PUBLICATION SPECIALISTS 
A COMPLETE ANNUAL AND CATALOG SERVICE 





ARTISTS 
DESIGNERS 
COLOR EXPERTS 





NASHVILLE ¢ TENNESSEE 
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If Your Senior Class Is Interested in Publishing an Annual, Write Us at Once 
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Faseimation 


that 4 nevet ou igtown d 


RaiLxoaps and railroading have always stirred the imagination of old and young. 
Today, with undiminished vigor, the American railroads are writing new and glowing 


chapters into their romantic history. 


If you want to know more about how the pioneering spirit of the American railroads 
has increased the comfort, the satisfaction and the economy of travel, we offer a friendly 


suggestion: 
GO BY TRAIN. 


Next time you make a trip, for business or pleasure 


Tue Nasuvie, Cuartanooca & St. Louis Ramway 
flix - conditioned equipment makes rail travel 


CLEAN—QUIET—COMFORTABLE 


N.C.&STL. 


> M. HALI 
JOE M A THE 306 Taino Nationas Ban Buttoine 


F. W. MANESS DIX! E 
PeLeernone 6-4322 
Passenger Traffic Agents 
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